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DUBLIN MAGAZINE 


VOL. V.—No. 1, JANUARY—MARCH, 1930, Price 2/6 


(New Series) 


TWO POEMS BY L. A. G. STRONG 
The Dragonfly 


The beauty that quivered here above the grasses, 

The hanging inquisitive needle that threads the honeysuckle, 
Has whizzed off thinly seawards, 

Spinning its azure image across the still rock pool, 

And gone erratically nowhere. 


I have seen many dragonflies before I saw one here. 

Now many years of my childhood are gone spinning seawards, 
But not in treachery : 

For every beautiful thing I have ever known 

Flowers here in homage to this Bay of the Oaks 

That stretches from Ruach-a-Vor by Glaslin to Bu-na-Caimb. 


Seal Bay 


See in the vault above us 

Light go by, 

A wraith, a flying form: 

Daylight has been defeated in the West 
And hurrying 

Bright routed ghosts 

Flee from the enemy and seek the cloud. 


Tattered and wild they fly, 

Uncompanied 

By any mirrored self 

Over the piling waters, with the curse 

Of one pale, furious gleam 

Horizon high 

Lighting the savage crests that roll to shore. 


TWO POEMS BY J, LYLE DONAGHY 


Voyage 


This last October working to a day of sun, 
the little spiders that the limp 
charnel white cocoons 
had scattered out of doors, 
launched all on gossamer, 
began unpublished daring voyages, 
taking the quiet road to Samarkand. 


Such millions that the silk-covered country 
seemed laid with numberless narrow 
tracks for runners. 


Next day mid-Autumn wind struck beech 
and ash. 


— O, perishable spinners that have exaggerated 

frailty to fight level with the blast, 
what hint in nature sent you forth upon the 

eve of storm ? 
Were your hearts mercury and indexed 
coming tempest 
that you took the last fine evening of the year 
to seek your sum of fortune at a gossamer’s 
end ?— 


The sun that flattered the migrating swarm 
set, leaving them in Samarkand, 
all but a few, mated, that lowered 


among the grasses, 
whom the gale, next morning, tried. 
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The Tryst 


T 


No moisture in the pond of petals, 
chill and dry these months, 
the flower is out of date, 
the profligate seed is gone with well-filled purse ; 
(come he to rest how far, yet he falls back on earth) 
the leaves, 
crisp turned and bright, 
now shiver and wrench the ties 
that only supple youth once found 
supportable. 
Bitter the waste petals, 
bitter the planting of stock, 
but bitterest the coming-down leaves the 
breeze chugs adrift 
for they put me in imagination of souls that 
give over their grown meaning 
to pass in the pleased stun which lifting 
contacts deal. 


Oh, scarlet ripe, now, is the thought of death 
and spends into the thought of life. 


Charles Lyell saw 
that hills result from the first 
absolute mould, 
and seasons are worked to a primeval pattern— 
whether the world is trued in the idea, so, 
or others cast— 
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added to this look of law, believing 
that the 
absolute is free to grow, 
and that growth touches mould or cast, in- 
differently in time, 


4 


identity eternal at desire. 


So, though October wilds it in the trees, an 
annual Lear, 
there musters his racked servitors 
or horses by the stream his brittle pomp 
and leaves the willows red, 
I turn my eyes, where, in March woods 
full 
like cisterns of the blue earth breath 
cub winds lash billowy in their play, 
I am awaited by the girl who clothed herself, 
originally, 
in flowers and fruits. 
Naked and free, once more, she stands upon the 
hyacinth sward, 
as the first time, 
addressed to flee 
with limbs like a boy’s. 


I expect immortality shall collaborate with 
death in my fate 
and mystically ply the threads. 
I am satisfied with this, 
but I wonder about those who believed oppositely. 
Must I, to live perfectly in my belief, first 
lay all others ? 


TWO POEMS BY J. LYLE DONAGHY 


Must I, in this regard, be of the body-snatching 
kind 
that cross a dead man’s will 
to stay the sentimental living, 
here, rather, a ghost snatcher, 
out to turn the 
pan-ghost in his home ? 
(I, nowhere else, committed to think truth a 
dweller of one finished form.) 
Oh, unheroic gesture ! 


Lucretius disbelieved in immortality. 
Shall I deem otherwise for him who was a 
king of thought ? 
So, lay him in a different tomb to that he 
chose, in other cerements, 
chanting a melody he put from him, for 
any reason, 
while he lived ? 
Lucretius disbelieved in his soul’s immortality— 
Lucretius, then, 
save as he returned into the 
greater life, 
is dead. 
His strong semblance only may survive to me, 
even wanting which, 
maybe a richer thing, I hold here, than 
Lucretius living— 
in Lucretius that lived and, also, that is dead ; 
while the year moves not omitting him, 
nay, omitting nothing that delight or pain 
has made integral 
with the 
trees, unto death, carmined, 
the rose, unstrown, that falls. 
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II. 


This morning a bird came 
through the bleak 
heaven 
managing the autumn puff of wind ; 
he sat over a tree, as over tumbling waves 
or the hard swell and crackle of flame in a kill. 


Bird, so had Lucretius come, 
so perched contemplative 
over the conflicting waves. 
Yet, never again, can I imagine that you 
are Lucretius’ soul. 
for, as bleak as the morning is, as wild as 
is the leaves’ broken swell. 
he is in everything, and in the all, but gathered 
in no part, again, for ever. 


Bawls 
and the girl, whose waiting 
in brown 
March woods blue-misty, 
brings the aeons together, 
have not thought of our eternity 
more than of an instant, 
here, 
and yet again to be. 


Cassandra's Hair 
(After Pierre de Ronsard). 
By Mona PRICE. 


I 


When rising of a morn my love doth wear 
Naught save a heavy cloak of rippling gold ; 
And her bright ringlets still uncurbed, enfold 
Beauty from crown to heel in shining hair. 

To a certain foam-born girl I then compare 
Cassandra, one who sailed to land we are told 
Within a shell, combing out locks sea-cold 

That tossed their myriad yellow curls on the air. 


Immortal is that brow, immortal shine 

Her eyes. No human maid could laugh or move 
As heavenly fair. No rock nor tree nor stream 
Holds nymph with frolic hair as hyacinthine, 

Or eyes as starry with imprisoned dream, 

Or mouth carven as unerringly by Love. 


II. 


Whether her hair in negligent curls is dressed, 
Or roving locks of gleaming gold are free 

To frolic round her throat in wind-blown glee, 
Or lie intoxicate upon her breast. 

Whether into a jewelled net compressed, 

Her aureate braids entwinéd fantasy _ 
Mingles with pearls and rubies curiously, 

At all my heart with pleasure is possessed. 


A joyous miracle are those amber tresses 

When bunched behind her ears they sweetly curl 
In Aphrodite’s way ; and when she dresses 

Her head in Phrygian caps Adonis-wise 

I cannot ‘tell in such ambiguous guise 

Whether in truth, my love be boy or girl. 
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Off the Beaten Track in France 


AUVERGNE AND THE CEVENNES 


By T. B. RuDMOsE-BRoWN. 


I. 


If you leave the train from Marseilles to Lyons at Tain, 
under the westward lee of the famous Hermitage vineyards, and 
cross the Rhéne by the newer of the two suspension bridges— 
because the older, the oldest in France, is closed to vehicular 
traffic, you will find a charming, bright, old-world hostelry on 
the quayside of the little town of Tournon, once famous for its 
College that was almost a University but is now only a school. 
The poet Mallarmé was a teacher there, and wrote at Tournon 
some of his most beautiful poems. Before him, many centuries 
ago, Ronsard, the chief of the Pleiad, was a page-boy in the Castle 
that towers up steeply from the quays and divides Tournon into 
two. Close beside the hotel, towards the Castle, where a narrow 
street turns up into the old town, precipitously, you will find, 
if you are lucky, the motor bus that goes twice a day to Saint- 
Félicien, the outpost town of the high Cevennes, through gorges 
and over ravines and across widespread meadows, passing little 
hamlets like Saint-Victor, as unsophisticated as you will find in 
France. If it is market day at Saint-Victor, you will have, as 
like as not, a calf or a sheep for company in the box on wheels 
miscalled a bus. 

But the people are all friendly and kindly, and you will reach 
Saint-Félicien without mishap and, despite the discomfort of the 
bus, in good spirits. Saint-Félicien is a notable town, picturesquely 
perched on the rising slopes of the mountains, and just below it, 
on the main road, is La Pigeonniére, the Dove-Cot, the seat of a 
publishing business, managed by a poet, Charles Forot, who here 
in the mountains, fifteen miles from anywhere, contrives to send 
forth beautifully printed editions of contemporary poets and prose- 
writers. — When I was there the terrace behind the old house, 
overlooking the valley, showed traces of the high festivities of the 
week before when, in this setting of verdure and fruit trees and 
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flowers, plays had been staged before appreciative audiences 
drawn not only from the highbrows of the towns but from the 
peasants of the mountains. 

_From Saint-Félicien you will, if you venture greatly, travel 
again by motor bus to La Louvesc, in the high mountains, a 
desperate journey over roads which are not of the best (the roads 
of the Cévennes are notorious), up the steep sides of wooded 
gulleys, round comers only a French engineer would dare to 
construct and only a French driver to negotiate, up and still up, 
till suddenly, after the usual fifteen miles stage, La Louvesc is 
before you. You come down from above, round a corner, and the 
little town is there, with its great white church, and its hotels 
facing down a wide valley between the mountains, seated on the 
neck of the pass, a sentinel for ever, facing, as you look back, the 
whole range of the French Alps, and Mount Blanc, white with 
eternal snow, behind them. La Louvesc is the sacred town of 
Saint Francis Régis who evangelised in the seventeenth century 
the almost pagan fastnesses of these inaccessible mountains. The 
great poet of the Cevennes, Louis Pize, has written his life in 
limpid prose, and his Mystery Play on the same subject has been 
acted at La Pigeonniére. Now the pilgrimage and the tourist 
resort clash heterogeneously. Peasant women in costume, buying 
images of the saint and candles at the shops of the vendors 
clustered round the church where the saint still works miracles, 
see passing the short-skirted, cigarette-smoking daughters and 
wives of the summer visitors, with tennis rackets or picnic 
paraphernalia, as curious an incongruity as you can meet in 
France. La Louvesc is a motor bus centre. You will find buses 
frofn there to all the towns that encircle the Cevennes on the 
north, Annonay, Saint-Etienne even. 

But if you are wise you will take no downward road. You 
will risk your life in the Duniéres bus, as rickety and uncom- 
fortable a contrivance as even the Cévennes can produce. The 
bus was full of returning peasant women. But a kitchen chair 
was found for the parish-priest and a folding stool (borrowed 
from a Nun!) for me beside him. You will go ever upwards, 
this time by the worst roads in France, ruts, precipitous hills, 
dangerous turns, away into the heart of the high Cévennes, with 
the most magnificent views of the great rounded Mézenc and the 
conical Gerbier de Jonc away to the south, till you reach Saint- 
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Bonnet le Froid—a name amply justified, a dull, ugly little town, 
most primitive, though kindly, but situated in the finest scenery 
of mountain and forest and pasture, perched on the sky-line of 
the watershed, looking down on everything. There Louis Pize 
spends his summers, and thence he takes the imagery of his poems. 
From there it is but a stone’s throw, or rather a couple of hours’ 
tumble downwards in a wheeled box through forests to the remote 
little station of Duniéres, where you may take the train to Saint- 
Etienne, or to Annonay and Saint-Rambert ; or, if you have not 
had all you want of the Cévennes, you may risk the tramway 
which runs to La Voulte-sur-Loire, near Le Puy, and to the 
various well-known health resorts of the Cévennes on the way. 


II. 


I wonder how many visitors to Vichy think of going further 
afield into the smiling valley of the Dore, a couple of hours south. 
Yet this valley, some twenty miles long and a couple of miles 
wide, is one of the most attractive spots in France, as yet entirely 
unspoiled and entirely cut off, living a curious old-world life of 
its own. The few trains there are from Vichy to Le Puy traverse 
its entire length from the Gorgesof the Dore to the wooded moun- 
tains of La Chaise-Dieu, most curious of sacred towns, perched 
on its high seat with its immense bleak basilica. One chain of 
mountains divides the valley from the Forez, another from the 
Limagne, and in the heart of this fastness lies the little town of 
Ambert, in its own way a captial city, grouped round its beautiful 
church, with narrow immemorial streets and wide modern avenues, 
and the round mairie at which Jules Romains laughed; a town 
of eminent cheer and gladness, whose springtime is a sea of blossom 
and whose autumn is golden with fruit on the laden trees that 
embosom the happy villas towards the hills. Ambert has its 
industries, but they are not of a sort to mar the beauty of the 
valley. At one end of the scale is the thriving manufacture of 
rosaries and other objects of piety : at the other, the manufacture 
of paper. Isay, at the other, because, besides modern plants doing 
a sound business, there are in the hills on the Forez side, on the 
banks of pellucid streams flowing through flowery meadows, under 
the lee of the heather, the oldest paper mills in France, or Europe, 
some in ruins, others, however, still working under the same 
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conditions as in the middle ages. The machinery is of the most 
primitive kind—wood and stone; the paper is made by hand, 
literally, with water as the only motive power, in buildings dating 
from none knows exactly when, so long ago. I have watched all 
the processes from the pulping of the rags, for rags only are used, 
in vats of stone, to the drying of the sheets of the finest hand-made 
paper, and have felt myself transported back to the days when, 
some say, the Crusaders brought back the secret from the East, 
and, because of the purity of the water found near Ambert, a 
French Damascus, and Ascalon, still called La Dame and Escalon. 

The Livradois, for so this country of the Dore is called, has 
its literary movement, second to none in France. The story of 
the paper-mills has been told by M. Henri Pourrat and by Mlle. 
Lichnerovicz of Nouara, the central village of the Three Valleys 
of paper mills. In her brother’s house, which I visited with M. 
Pourrat, I found the works, in the original, of Mr. W. B. Yeats 
and At! M. Pourrat has written in prose, such prose that carries 
the reader along breathless with excitement, the epic history of 
the dwellers in the valley and the dark forests of the mountains 
that run to the East and West and South. M. Lucien Gachon, 
who came in his peasant’s smock to meet me at the ultra modern 
lunch party of a linoleum millionaire at Courpiére has told the 
hard tragic story of the children of the soil in one of the most 
sincere of the novels of to-day, sparing nothing, hiding nothing. 
And M. Angeli has painted and etched and cut in wood the scenes 
the others have recounted. One day at a small station between 
Ambert and Courpiére on the Vichy line M. Pourrat introduced me 
to a station-mistress who wrote novels, many novels, and hoped 
to -get one published at last, in the intervals of her not very arduous 
duties. And if you want cheap and good accommodation it is to 
be had everywhere, very simple indeed, for the up-to-date is looked 
upon with some suspicion still in these remote districts. Ambert 
has hotels with running water, hot and cold, in every bedroom : but 
I prefer the old hostelry of the Téte d’Or, which has not, but where 
you have space and comfort and old-fashioned courtesy, and 
where you may meet the more interesting local big-wigs and cele- 
brities who come to the town. When I was there I had at the 
table beside me in this plain old-fashioned inn an Eastern Poten- 
tate who had come to buy objects of Mohammedan piety from 
my friend M. Vaure’s establishment. If you go to Ambert, do not 
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fail to look at Olliergues, with its hanging gardens, on the way ; 
and do not omit a pilgrimage to La Chaise-Dieu, high in the moun- 
tains to the south, where the railway crosses the passes on the 
way to Le Puy or through the Forez mountains to Saint-Etienne, 
far away. 


III. 


And then you will go on from La Chaise-Dieu over the moun- 
tains to Le Puy. The railway runs very high, on the roof of 
France, through forests and over wide mountain meadows, till 
ultimately, past the Basaltic ‘“‘ organs ’’ of Espaly it tumbles down 
into the southern vine-clad valley, set in its circle of extinct 
craters; where Le Puy raises its whirl of red-roofs round the two 
basaltic cones that tower in their midst. The line circles the 
town before coming to the station, and I know of no sight more 
wonderful than this panorama.of Le Puy. The immense mass of 
the Romanesque Cathedral is spread on a hill in the middle of the 
town from which towers to Heaven the volcanic pillar crowned 
with an enormous statue of Our Lady. To the west rises from 
the low roofs of the suburbs another shaft of rock bearing a 
smaller church on its summit, perched inaccessibly, and all round 
and between is a sea of surging red roofs of this very old holy 
town of pilgrimage and lace-making, a town unique in France in 
its picturesqueness of situation, of people, of costume, and of 
brick and mortar; a town approached only by branch lines over 
the tops of the mountain ranges, or piercing in long tunnels 
the sides of the cup in which Le Puy is spilt, as if from 
some mediaeval heaven. There is no view from Le Puy except 
of bare volcanoes, with vineyards on their slopes; but if you 
climb the cone above the Cathedral, you may see the centre of 
France outspread in all directions to the remote horizons of south 
and east. You pick your way up narrow religious streets and 
twisting stairs under archways and past beggars and costumed 
women selling lace and holy objects, high up to the platform 
where stands in the winds of heaven Our Lady of Le Puy pro- 
tectingly above the town, and:then suddenly comes upon you 
the immense panorama of the mountains, beyond the foreground 


of castle-topped cones of basalt, with the red-roofs huddled in the 
cup below you. 
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The ‘“‘ Ponots ” are a simple trusting people. When I left 
the hotel opposite the station I was asked how long I had stayed 
and what meals I had had! Then the more than modest bill was 
made out in accordance with my reply. That is characteristic of 
all Auvergne; Le Puy, though “legally”? in Languedoc, is 
considered part of Auvergne. 

_In the Cantal mountains, those bare grassy summits to 
which Auvergne rises, as if to a roof-tree, silent but for the tinkling 
of cattle-bells, the tumbling of uncounted streams that pour from 
the Puy Mary, and after nightfall the Provengal songs of the herds 
on the starlit night air—in these mountains, at La Vigerie, I asked 
the driver who had brought me up the long desolate winding 
roads from Murat into the heart of the mountains, what his fare 
was. ‘“‘ My goodness,’’ said he, “‘I do not know, sir; you had 
better ask the boss at Murat.” ‘“‘ But,’ said I, “ when shall I 
be in Murat again? ’”’ ‘“‘ Then you can write to him,’ was the 
reply. And the man drove off his two horses with a cheery good- 
pye ane a tip of five francs back the long road by Dienne to 

urat. 

At Le Puy, if you are wise, you will sample the excellent 
local liqueur, Verveine, which is every bit as good as yellow 
Chartreuse and costs next to nothing. 


IV. 


And then, if you wish to see more of this little-known centre 
of France, you will take the train that tunnels to the valley of the 
upper Loire and runs along between precipices past La Voulte-sur- 
Loire, where the toy-line from the Cévennes comes down, to the 
outskirts of Saint-Etienne, the dirtiest town in France, despite 
its wonderful mountain site, but you will stop at Firminy, among the 
chimney stacks and furnaces, and venture no further. There a 
local train will take you to Saint-Just (do not pronounce the sé), 
where you will take the Sembadel train back to the Forez moun- 
tains. On the way, as the line winds and circles upwards, you 
will see to the north the great plain of the Forez, with an isolated 
hill here and there to the west, studded with innumerable red- 
roofed villages—the country of Honoré d’Urfe's Astrée; gradually 
the glimpses will become fewer till the line is lost in the meadows 
and the forests of the highlands. You will stop at Saint-Bonnet 
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le Chateau, where there is a fortified Church, a great rarity, and 
then you will come to Usson-en-Forez, a little town perched on a 
hill, as delightful a summer resort as can be imagined, in its setting 
of river and forest and mountain and meadow, in the very centre 
of France, where Forez, Auvergne and Languedoc meet. It is 
only fifteen miles from Ambert by road, and you can go by bus— 
such a bus—if you do not mind jolting and discomfort, and a 
change on the way. By rail it is four times as far and takes the 
best part of a day. For here you are altogether off the beaten 
track. Only a few people from Saint-Etienne or Lyons have ever 
heard of Usson or Pontempeyrat, the next place, and come here 
year after year. It is very high up, I know not how high, but 
higher than the summit of Ben Nevis, and the air is infinitely 
fresh and pure, and the streams limpid and rushing, and flowers 
everywhere; the woods full of mushrooms of all sorts for the 
delectation of the connoisseur. 

Beyond Pontempeyrat the railway crosses a desolate water- 
shed of bare treeless meadows, in the midst of which sits the lace- 
making centre of Craponne-sur-Arzon, where I had a most excellent 
dinner. But Ido not recommend the dreadful solitude and bleak- 
ness of this region. Better go on bravely to Sembadel and wait 
for the train to Ambert and back to Vichy or wherever in the 
known lands of France you have come from. But your heart 
will be for very long in Ambert or at Nouara, or in the basin of 
Le Puy, or by the streams tumbling through the grass and 
pines of Usson. 


The Flame 


A Play in One Act. 
By AUSTIN CLARKE. 
(Continued). 


(The clangour of handbells becomes maddening: for we hear, 
as well as see through the distorted imagination of the Novice.* 
The sounds cease abruptly, and the Abbess appears at doorway, 
right. She enters swiftly, silently, followed by Sisters, from 
left and right doorways. All are habited in white and heavily 
hooded ; and their faces are hidden during the scene, for they 
wear the face-veil, which ts attached to the bandeau on the 
forehead and is of fine net. The actions and steps of the Sisters 
are drill-like. Two by two they come forward and bow before 
the shrine, at the side of which the Abbess stands. They then 
take thew places along side walls, left and right. The Abbess 
comes forward, alone, bows before shrine and remains in silent 
prayer. At last she turns and comes forward to front. The 
stage 1s now brighter.) 


ABBESS (to aged Nun, sternly) : Sister, 


Why have you left the flame? Is this your place? 


Nun: The Novice was afraid. 


ABBESS : Why did you not 
Remain ? 

NUN: She could not pray. 

ABBESS : Was not bowed head, 


The calm of counted hours, enough ? 


*Note.—The first part of this play has been revised since its appearance in the Oct.-Dec. 


number of The Dublin Magazine. To clarify certain references in the second part, 
printed below, it is necessary to indicate that in the revised version the Novice has been 
disturbed in conscience by the story of Absolom, the son of David, who was tangled 
by his tresses among the trees. 
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Nun: When thoughts 
Are young, temptation rears the post round which 
They dance. 

If I were rash, forgive me. 


ABBEsSs (to Novice) : Attracta, 
Why have you wearied Sister, who is bowed 
In years as a dim candle by its cowl. 
Did I not send you here to kneel, to mind 
The precious oil. Have you been troublesome 
Of tongue again ? 
Why are you fidgetting 
And fingering your veil ? Come here. 
(The Novice hesitates). 
Obey me. 
(She pounces and pulls back the Novice’s veil. There 1s 
a cymbal clash, as her curls are disclosed. The Sisters pont 
rigid right hands towards the Novice, with alow ‘Ah! ah!” 
of horror.) 
Saints above ! 
(Checking herself and the sisters). 


/ What holy show 
Is this? Has vanity made vow, mocked rule ? 
Is wanton curl and clip our fashion? Veil— 
The secret lodging ? 


(A silent pause). 
(Lo aged Nun) 
Did you know this ? 


Nun: The girl is ignorant. 
ABBEss: Did you know ? 
Nun: The eyes that time has picked 


And glassed with glues are overtaken by 
The fingernails they once despised. 


(She holds out her withered hands pathetically. The 
Abbess makes an impatient gesture). 
Aye, aye. 
I groped, I guessed . . . but slowly. 
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ABBESS : Why 
_ Did you not tellmenow? — 

Nun: The girl is young ...she... 

ABBESS (interrupting) : Are women not unchurched 
By scandal of bare head? Has not Saint Paul 
Written that demons strike their fiery tents 
And hasten to such hair as this? No wonder 
The girl forgot to pray... 

(Sharply to aged Nun) 
: Sister, I 

Will speak with you again . 

NOVICE (interrupting, excitedly): No. No. 
It was my fault, my fault. 

ABBESS : How dare you, 
Have you unlearned obedience and respect ? 

(Io others, aside) 

These curls must now be cut. 

(She beckons a sister, instructs and sends her out. She 
beckons two other sisters to come and stand on each side of her. 
During the questioning of the Novice the Abbess consults them. 
She speaks in a conversational tone). 

Attracta, stand 
Here. Do not be afraid. But tell me all 


That troubles you at night. 
: Have you 


Been at confession ? 
(Novice nods). 


Speak now. 
NOVICE : Mother, I 
Have. 
ABBESS : When ? 
NOVICE : Last week. 
ABBESS : You promised me you would 
Be good. 
NOVICE : Yes, Mother. 
ABBESS : Have you tried ? 


Cc 
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NOVICE : I have. 
ApBEss : But when dark comes your mind is. . suddenly .. bright. . 
And you forget this house ? 


NOVICE : Yes. Yes. 
ABBESS (smiling tone) : I think 
You were afraid to tell me. 
NOVICE : I have been 
Afraid. 


ABBESS (consulting sister on right) : 
You told a sister you had dreams. 


Novice (startled, hesitating) : 

I did. 
ABBESS : And that these dreams have made you glad. 
NovIcE: Yes. 


ABBESS (consulting sister on left): And I think . . . you sing yourself 
To sleep... but very softly. 


NOVICE (hesitating) : Yes. 
ABBESS : You know, of course, these dreams are good. 
NOVICE (earnestly) : I know, 


I know that they are good. 

ABBESS (consulting sister ; quietly) : Sister forgot 
To cut your hair upon Saint Declan’s eve. 
You did not tell her? 

(The Novice remains silent). 


(Consulting sister) And I think... yousaid... 
The month before . . . that you were ill. 


(The Novice remains silent). 
(Soothingly). 
But do not be afraid ... 
Your mind was troubled 
To-night. You could not pray ? 
NOVICE : No, Mother. 
ABBESS : But 
You tried ? 
NOVICE : Yes, Mother. 
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ABBESS : When you close your eyes 
You seem in light. 

NOVICE (eagerly) : I do. I do. 

ABBESS : You hear 
Trampling . . . voices of men . . . of women? 

NOVICE (happily) : Y es; 
Indeed, I do. 

ABBESS : Now close 


Your eyes, Attracta, think and tell us what 
You see and hear. 


_ (The Novice pauses, and begins to speak in a low tranced 
voice). 
NOVICE : Faintly as in the dreams 


Of Fionnuala on the wave, before 
She was baptised, I hear a happiness 


PU nig itasr A. 
(Rapidly, her voice strengthening, as though to undertones 
or music). 


O then, I see a house where heads are 
Bare . . . ruddied with impatient light, tall men 
Come in, storm at their heels—for they have curbed 
The breeze from the black soundings of a coast 
That shifts the gleam of sand—as laughing, they 
Unharness the fierce tackle of the voyage, 
To shout and make up stories of themselves 
And stir so noisily around the blaze 
Of coal, I think that keels are grounding on 
The very doorstep. 

ABBESS : What are they like— 
These men you see ? 

NovIceE (in singing tone) : They are not like the red Apostles in 
The book . . . They are not like those saints who cross 
The ocean with bright tonsure. 

ABBESS (to others) : Sound and stir 
Of Ireland, glitter of assemblies, fill 
Her mind. 
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Novice: Each man is stronger than the big oar 
Three monks must bend to pull: and women run 
With welcoming hands . . . they are dressed in green 
Or blue, and they have drawn their long hair back 
To show a pale sweet crown; they twiddle rings ; 
They laugh, they look, for every man’s their glass ; 
And they are talking all the time as though 
It were not wrong. 


ABBESS : And you would like to be 
As they ? 
NOVICE : Yes. Yes. Nor would I care, had I 


But comb, though women envied me with brow 
And lip, as I sat favoured on the great bench 
Beside the fire. 


ABBESS : And so you let these curls grow, 
Attracta. 

NOVICE : Yes, Mother. 

ABBESS: Come now and listen 
To me. 


(Patiently) The very saints are tempted 

At dark, and when they kneel. There is an eye 
That keeps unruly court within, though sound 
And sight be out. You have seen vanity 
Whose food at first is delicate, whose beds 

Are soft. But vanity grows violent 

With flattery and quarrel, hating them 

Whose hands are only raised to bless. 


(The sister who had been sent out returns with a knife. 
The Abbess motions her to keep back). 


(To Novice) Kneel down, 
Offer these fallen locks before the flame 
And rise in peace. 


(Lhe Abbess takes the knife and approaches). 


Come 
Attracta. , 
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ONICE (with a startled glance of realisation): No. No. I will not. 
(Running to a sister) Sister, you were kind, 
And spoke to me at lesson time. Please, help me 
Now. 
(The sister remains motionless). 
(Running to a second sister) Sister, the evening that I fell 
You lifted me with little words. O help 
Me, now. 
(The second sister remains motionless). 
(Running to a third sister) Sister, you never spoke, 
For you were always quiet, but you smiled 
At me one day, and O at night I dreamed 
Of your kind look. 
(She waits with outstretched hands. The sister starts, 
but remains silent). 
(To Abbess, tearfully) Reverend Mother, pity me. 
No soul can tell how I have treasured them 
And moon has tempered. Happy I at day 
Though head had ached in veil, to think that brow 
Went brighter. 
(Dashing back her tears). 
I confess, all, all... I’d wake 
Early—I thought—when they were longer, see 
Light battling, loose them—so—with wielded head 
To shine along my shoulder and bared arm. 
ABBESS : Girl, rid yourself 
Of vanity. Kneel down. 
Novice (her voice harsh with self-will): No. No. I won't. 
(A murmur of horror from the Community.) 


ABBESS (coming forward with knife) : Obey me. 
NOVICE (moving back with a half-scream, guarding her hatr, and in 
a strange voice) : Back, back, Mother Abbess. Do 
Not touch them. Do not look at me with those 
Unlidded eyes. All night the cold flags try 
To hide your footsteps. Where the thorn is sharper 
You kneel. But in the snow and rain you sigh 
Like those who have been in their graves. Back, back, 
And do not touch them. 
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ABBESS : It is too late. 
She is possessed. 
Pray. Pray. 


(The sisters hide their hands in thew sleeves and bow, 
murmuring in prayer. The flame begins to sink). 


Novice (strangely) : See how they join great sleeves 
And mourn within their hoods, for they have found 
The son of David now. They cut him down 
Among the convent oaks, they severed each 
Thin strand his hanging body had uncurled, 
And left the bright grain quivering. See how 
They join great sleeves and mourn in heavy hood. 

(The flame is dimmer). 

ABBESS (in alarm) : Evil spirits hide 

The flame from us. . 
Pray. Pray. 


(The sisters raise their joined hands, lift their heads, and 
the murmuring rises, quicker and on a higher note. The 
tranced girl remains in an attitude of listening. She smiles 
and gestures). 


NOVICE : I hear them coming, 

For it is darkfall now, bareheaded men 
And women hurrying from fire and table 
To music... 

But they stop, they bow, 
And some of them are carrying the pall 
Of that young man who died upon a tree. 
And listen, listen, they are praying. . . They 
Repent. Black and white clergy have put on 
The purple stole, and candles will be light 
In sad procession. 


(The flame is sinking fast). 
ABBESS (loudly) : Ring the evil back. 
(The harsh exorcising bells are struck. The clangour 
ceases abruptly, and in stlence all watch the Novice, who 


comes slowly to the front, and going on her knees, speaks in a 
clear, simple voice, her face uplifted). 
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NOVICE : Holy Brigid, save 
’ Me from the flame, for I am full of fear, 

Because there is a great pain in my head 
That makes my body small. Hide me with pity, 
Hide me in your blue mantle that was spread 
By miracle until it covered half 
The plain, and I will find a fold there, warm 
As bed in winter and too far for dream. 
O hide, hide poor Attracta in your mantle 
Of night. 


(During her prayer the flame disappears, and for a few 
moments lovely hues of blue seem to interweave themselves 
in the airy with a rustling sound, as though the holy mantle 
were descending, enfolding and enwrapping, until there is 
complete darkness. The measured grieving of the Community 
can be heard. Candles are brought in hurriedly, and now, 
as the stage becomes half-lit, the pale faces of the crowding 
sisters can be seen, human, agitated. Their gestures are 
gentle, graceful, for we see them as they really are. The sisters 
withdraw to their places, again, at side walls, and lying at 
the foot of the shrine can be seen the veiled form of the Novice, 
strangely still). 


(Several sisters hasten forward to steps). 


SISTERS (at steps): Her brow is calm and cold. 
She breathes 
So quietly— 
we cannot hear. 
She sleeps, 
And will not wake for us. 


(The Abbess bends over the comatose girl). 
ABBESS (moved) : There is no evil here, and she will wake 
Again. 
(She veils the girl’s face again. The sisters lift and bear 
her out by doorway, left). 
SISTERS (on right) : Mother, we fear the darkness. 


SISTERS (on left) : We fear this sleep 
That none can break. 
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SISTERS (on right) : Mother, we fear the darkness. 
SISTERS (om left): Where is the flame we served ? 
What punishment 
Have we deserved ? 
SISTERS (07 right) : Mother, we fear the darkness. 


(The aged Nun comes forward with uplifted hand). 


Nun: I am the oldest. Let 
Me speak. 
Had not that blessed flame been raised 
To try the patience of our order, night 
And day? 
ALL: Yes; night and day. 
Nun: I can remember how 
At darkfall—and it must be sixty years 
Reta vane trembled in this house . . . But they 


Are dead... all dead... who prayed with me that CAN EA TY pea 


(Her ind wandering). 


And sometimes, lately, when your hoods are lifted 
I think those sisters have come back again. 
What was I saying to you? ... 

. . . We trembled, for the great winds rang 
And trampled in the convent; every door 
Was nailed, but evil spirits beat themselves 
Against the shrine. They rose...it sank. We prayed... 
It shone. I was the Novice, and all night 
I fought among those living winds to keep 
The lamp in oil. 


ABBESS : Remember us, 
We do not understand. 
SISTERS : Remember us, 
We cannot understand. 
Nun: Those spirits came to-night 


In guile, tempting the young with dream, 
Plying the old with sleep. 


(Breaking down). 


. And we forgot 
The duty of the flame. 
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A SISTER (lifting the vessel carefully from step) : It is the truth. 
Here is the oil. The lamp has not been filled. 
(A general murmur of consternation). 
A SISTER (from the shrine): A miracle ! 


ALL: A miracle ! 
SISTER (from shrine) : Deep in the lamp 
was spark that Brigid drew from Heaven, lives, 
1ves ! 


(A general murmur of joy). 
(The Abbess comes to shrine). 


ABBESS : A miracle ! 
The holy spark is bright. 


(Renewed murmurs of joy). 


(Admonishing) Do not rejoice 
So soon. 
Have we not doubted ? 
SISTERS : We have doubted. 
ABBESS: Did we not fear ? 
SISTERS : We feared. 
ABBESS : Our faith was weak. 


SISTERS: Our faith was weak. 


_ (All bow as the Abbess takes the vessel and ascends to 
shrine; she fills the lamp, returns, and places the empty 
vessel on steps.) 


ABBESS : Let us pray. 


(The sisters all come forward and kneel across stage, 
facing the shrine. The Abbess kneels on steps. As they pray, 
the flame slowly rises, the candles are extinguished, and the 
vest of the stage darkens.. The sound of unending prayer, 
murmuring of many voices ts heard, and only the gold flame can 
be seen, remote and calm). 


CURTAIN. 


The Different Mr, Darlings 


By BrRINSLEY MACNAMARA. 


I. 

No matter how, otherwise, one might feel inclined to think 
of him, one’s mind fell back inevitably on the thought that surely 
Mr. Darling must be the happiest man in all Garradrimna. To 
hear his laugh, for one thing, was almost sufficient of itself finally 
to assure one of the great and abiding joy that he found in this 
life. For it was a fine, big laugh, and very harmonious too above 
the vocal crash which it made, with its reverberations frequently 
filling all the street. Even those, the unquestionably envious 
and spiteful, who said that it was easy indeed for him to be funny 
and he with a fine pension and the devil a thing to do, were com- 
pelled to atone for their words by adding that, maybe, after all, 
it was a beneficial thing to have the likes of him in the place. 
He could well be regarded as an example of what a man might 
make of himself by minding the main point early in life. 


‘“‘ Begad, you have great times, so you have!” It was as 
customary for Mr. Darling to hear himself thus addressed as to 
hear any man in the place say to any other man: “ It’s a grand 


day, glory be to God!” Yet his feeling was never quite one of 
annoyance at having the general quality of his life thus remarked 
upon. Oh, yes, he had “ great times,” to be sure. His life was as 
a crowd of leisured, lovely days passing peacefully in the sunlight. 
He was a gentleman. When the other inhabitants would be going 
out of Garradrimna to their little rain-afflicted fields, or else 
remaining to bestir themselves like very disgruntled flies about 
their little, gloomy nooks of shops, Mr. Darling would be standing 
in his own doorway giving a matutinal wipe to his wide white 
moustache with his red silk handkerchief, and with his accustomed 
look of contentment beginning to ramble back into his eyes. Yet, 
as they pondered the matter in the frequent moments of leisure 
which they gave themselves in the course of what appeared to them 
as their arduous labours, there were not a few of the others who 
felt that, maybe, after all, there was no very good reason why 
Mr. Darling should be begrudged the easy condition of his present. 
Maybe the poor fellow was after-having his hard times, and that 
now sure he was only taking his ease as befitted one who had 
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taken his chances with life and got the better of things. Most 
likely, he deserved it. But how came it that they, in spite of all 
their work, were not yet in sight of the same condition? Aye, 
why was that? It was their pardonable dissatisfaction, arisen 
from considering the matter so fully, that caused them to make 
frequent attempts to puzzle backwards into the life of Mr. 
Darling. ... . 

His residence in their midst had always been a bit of a mystery, 
For it appeared that a man who was now taking, his ease with so 
much gusto could at no time at all have been inclined to kill 
himself with the labour. And yet there was something that 
almost completely disarmed them in the thought that Mr. Darling 
had quietly hedged himself around with a sense of security which 
made him proof against even their most searching speculations. 
A man whose money came to him so regularly, a registered letter- 
ful of it every month (the fine feel of which Mrs. Martin, the post- 
mistress knew so well) could afford to be envied without feeling 
himself grievously harmed. And the monthly instalments of his 
income must be considerable sums, seeing the style in which 
Mr. Darling could afford to take his rest, the generous sighs of 
a full, lazy contentment being his outward mood when he was 
ie laughing loud enough for everyone in Garradrimna to 

ear. 

There seemed to be only one anxiety upon the mind of Mr. 
Darling, and although it appeared slight, almost laughable to the 
people around him, it was, nevertheless, very plain to be seen. 
Even as he appeared at the beginning of any day of his present 
life, sunning himself comfortably as he leaned against his own 
window-stool, his feet solidly maintaining his legs, which were 
propped out far upon the sidewalk before him, he would put on 
the look of one distressed by waiting, and this look, instead of 
accomplishing any degree of disappearance, would merely become 
accentuated as the day wore on to eleven. From this point onward 
his eye would be upon the corner of the street which led down 
from Castleconnor station, very keenly through every moment 
when it was not upon his watch. Continuously, he would exclaim, 
but very quietly to himself :— 

“My word, but it’s near time he was here, that lad 

At long last, as if through power of some fortuitous form of 
magic which varied in its force from day to day, the lad would 
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appear, hitting with nearly the whole branch of a tree the jennet 
that carried the daily load of news into Garradrimna. .. . It 
was just at this moment that Mr. Darling appeared more than 
ever at his best, the gay sparkle most fully resurrected to 
his eye. 

He would have arrived at Killian’s, the paper shop, by the 
time that the news had been unloaded from the jennet’s van. As 
a matter of course, Mrs. Killian always handed him the first 
newspaper from the bundle, and opening it immediately, he 
would cross back to his place of ease by the window-stool, reading 
as he went. Thereafter he would appear so deeply engrossed that 
the small, anxious life of Garradrimna passed unnoticed by him, 
as if it had suddenly become an idle fantasy, until he had read 
the whole paper from beginning to end. People who were com- 
pelled to observe him thus passing the time said that maybe, 
after all, there was not so very much comfort in a life which 
included as part of its daily round the reading of all the lies in a 
newspaper. 

Yet whether or not it was a direct result of this, his only 
attempt to appear occupied even thus idly, Mr. Darling always 
appeared happier when it was over. And the people of Garra- 
drimna happier too, for he was really becoming disturbing in his 
lavish appearance of happiness and contentment; but, his task 
concluded, he would go into the house, the paper now. crumpled 
uselessly behind his back. 

Once safely within, a side of Mr. Darling that was never 
apparent to the people of Garradrimna would almost immediately 
manifest itself. As a beginning he would heave, not a sigh of 
relief, but rather almost a moan of intense disappointment and 
say to himself :— 


“Good God, another day over me and no sign yet! ”’ 


And his look would not be so pleasant as he caught sight of 
his face in the little severely-correct mirror, which hung near the 
kitchen window. Indeed, if any single one of the much-concerned 
inhabitants of Garradrimna had been permitted to glance across his 
shoulder just now he would be inclined to say, from the reflection 
of his face anyhow, that their much-envied Mr. Darling was 
gazing down a long vista the nature of which made him not at 
all to be envied. . . For his own very appearance frightened his eyes 
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and made his heart to thump almost audibly against his broad 
waistcoat of ease, and caused him as he collapsed limply into his 
chair to exclaim again :— 


“Good Lord! Another day over me, and still no sign!” 


II. 


The accustomed routine of Mr. Darling’s day was broken 
once a month by the performance of a curious duty on account 
of which he had won another bit of a reputation in Garradrimna 
this time for the possession of the virtue of brotherly love to a very 
eminent degree. (This again through the kind and concerned 
offices of Mrs. Martin). 

“The poor fellow, all the same, musha, sure he must have a 
good heart; for look at the way he writes to his brother so 
regular ! ” 

This was a thing that had at length come to be said by way 
of counterblast or contradiction to any remarkable declaration 
of envy of his “ great ”’ days, his “ great ’”’ times. 

Mr. Darling always set about the writing of this letter with a 
most business-like air, as if it were really being written to some 
person who was not a brother at all. This was more or less true, 
for, quite unaccountably, it had come to be published after some 
time, that Mr. Darling’s brother was not a full brother, that he 
was only some kind of a step-brother, and, further, that the 
letters to him had generally to do with a business matter of some 
urgency. Hence, perhaps, the tremendous exhibition of extreme 
care on the part of Mr. Darling as he set about this correspondence. 
It appeared a terribly important thing, the very lifting of the pen 
as he prepared himself laboriously to begin. . . . And his precise 
regard of them as he wrote seemed to add a great momentousness 
to the arrangement of the few lines of writing upon the paper.... 
And when, after the most extreme exercise of care, the letter was 
completed, he would read it about a hundred and forty times 
before at last enclosing it in the envelope which was addressed 
to his ‘‘ brother ’’ George in London. 

Indeed, when one thought of all this it was not surprising 
to find that the letter had come to be quite a formal thing, be- 
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traying no indication of brotherly affection, and reading, word for 
word, almost the same always :— 


“Dear George, 

I herewith enclose the money in the usual way, 
your cheque in payment according to the terms of our 
mutual understanding, and the other cheque to be cashed 
by you and returned (registered) to me in notes. This 
goes very hard on me. 


Yours faithfully, 
GEORGE DARLING.” 


Even the writing of the cheques appeared a task of immense 
importance, to be executed most meticulously in case of even 
the remotest possibility of a mistake. And the fact that his name, 
the name of George Darling, appeared written exactly the same. 
in four places, was most disquieting, to say the least of it... . 
Often, indeed, he would grow quite frightened as one name began 
to dance into the other before his eyes. . . . Two George Darlings. 
. . . Three George Darlings . . . Four George Darlings. There 
were the four names, each one in a chill moment of fear 
seeming to have a separate and accusative existence. . . . It was 
horrible. . . . When he thought of it like that. . . . Horrible. 

And it was after just such a moment that these eyes of his 
would look back long and wild across his own story, which included 
all the strange adventures of his life that had brought him to this. 
. . . He could remember, with an extraordinary clearness, the 
restless, desperate life he had lived for so many years with the 
gang of invincible gunmen who had been a terror and a pest all 
over a whole territory of the Wild West of America. It seemed 
absurdly fanciful to think of Mr. Darling and the Wild West of 
the magazine stories and the cinema with any notion of con- 
necting the two, for, assuredly, he was now no Buffalo Bill; yet 
in the absurd course of things it had been so. Indeed he had been 
the most desperately daring and resourceful of the gang, coming 
eventually to be their leader. 

Whenever he recollected this other life, it was not any 
glamour of his past that burned up before him, but rather a dull, 
painful memory of the fierce struggle it had been to preserve an 
aspect of sincerity towards his followers, while, all the time, his 
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mind had been turning over his ultimate course of action. . . . 
And the weary, anxious time it had taken him to complete 
his plans for disappearance with the biggest share of the accu- 
mulated booty. . . . His act of treachery at last committed. .. , 
His hurried race across the American Continent and the Atlantic 
Ocean, the feverish sense of the fugitive sustaining him the while, 
only to be followed by the sudden overmastering fear, the sheer 
funk, as he best remembered it, that had fallen down upon him 
when he tried to settle in London. . . . Whenever he thought 
of it now it was easy enough to make allowance for such a con- 
dition, but any attempt to account for something that had arisen 
out of it was his greatest torture. ... This was the ruinous 
complication of himself that he had effected with the other George 
Darling, who had assumed the name for a consideration, and 
which caused him now to write: “ This goes very hard on me.” 

But it had been made so swiftly, yet how irrevocably, upon 
the impulse of a moment, with the elderly, anonymous swindler 
he had met in Surrey in a quiet, old, innocent inn of England. In 
a moment that he had been slightly intoxicated, perhaps only 
with fear, he had fancied some resemblance between himself and 
this other, thrown so strangely across his path. ... He had a 
notion that this thought of the moment was ingenious and brilliant 
and, almost instantaneously, he had committed himself for life... . 
He had simply engaged this other equally harassed gentleman to 
impersonate him for a not inconsiderable sum per month. It had 
the look of a very fine arrangement, although it was in reality 
nothing of the kind—the fact that, henceforth, the bogus George 
Darling was to publish himself in London, while the real George 
Darling was to enjoy as much privacy as he could in the heart 
of Ireland. . . . He could feel grand and safe while living near 
the place from which he had sprung. 


Although several years had passed since the making of this 
memorable compact, nothing had occurred so far to spoil in the 
slightest degree its excellent working. The monthly despatch of 
a certain sum by cheque to Mr. Darling of London, to be returned 
bulkily as bank-notes in a registered envelope to Mr. Darling of 
Garradrimna had come as a somewhat brilliant afterthought, and 
was in itself an excellent indication of the nice caution with regard 
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to his immediate environment which Mr. Darling preserved in 
spite of the outward indolence of his ‘“‘ great’ days in Garra- 
drimna. . . . It was simple, yet effective, like what anyone In 
Garradrimna might have concocted, and he was undisturbed for 
the moment by anticipation of any flaws that might be in it. 


III. 

Thus, by slow steps, we approach nearer a possible under- 
standing of why our Mr. Darling, after each morning’s anxious 
wait, opened the moming paper in the constant and firm hope 
that in some never-to-be-forgotten moment of jubilant relief 
he would read news of a rather ghastly murder in London, the 
murder of the other Mr. Darling. . . . But never even a splink 
of an account of his alter egv, who was still alive and thriving 
upon the arrangement they had made. Indeed it very often 
appeared that his impersonator was having much the best of it, 
really having “great” times while he himself only appeared to 
be having great times. . . . letting on to be having “ great ”’ 
times, being put to the painful necessity of acting such a part. 
He had made a mess of it. This fellow in London was a terrible 
mistake to have happened, a torture and a burden on his life, and 
quite unnecessary, it appeared, now that time had succeeded in 
almost completely closing the first gaping wound of his fear. But 
no good could come of any remorse or regret. The only way of 
recovering lost ground that had been occasioned by a mistaken 
bit of cleverness was through another bit of cleverness which 
might not turn out to be mistaken... . 

It took him quite a long time to puzzle out his new plan, but 
at length it came. . . . He knew the name of the desperado of 
the Wild West who must have succeeded him as leader of the 
gang that still went on. He knew his exact location for the 
purposes of a letter. . . . It was very difficult to write it because 
it was so dangerous, but, clearly, it had to be done. So at last, for 
a beginning to his plan, he sat down one day and wrote a letter 
to George of London which was in startling contrast to the usual 
monthly communications he had been wont to send :— 

“ Dear George, 

I am very happy to send you the enclosed, to. be 
handled as usual. How are you getting on at all? Will 
you kindly oblige me very much by writing to the name 
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and address on the enclosed slip, saying, in my own person, 
of course, and as friendly as ever you can, that you are 
getting on well and enjoying yourself fine, and hope that 
this, meaning your own letter, finds him the same, and 
asking when is himself or any of the boys coming over 
to see you. And that it’s near time he did, etc., etc. 
Please don’t forget this above all things. 


With every good wish for the future, 


Yourself, as it were, 
GEORGE DARLING.” 


Mr. Darling of London pondered this remarkable letter for 
quite a while . . . chuckling quietly to himself when at last he 
became convinced of its true inwardness. It was not so easy to 
trap him. If Mr. Darling of Garradrimna was so anxious to 
discover his whereabouts to parties in the wilds of America, there 
was no very good reason why he should not extend the same 
kind office of friendship to the original George, to the man who 
had, as it were, made him out of nothing. He wrote the letter as 
requested, but it was from his creator in Garradrimna he contrived 
to make it appear as having come. 

There was something in the acknowledgment of George of 
London to George of Garradrimna, nothing in words of course, 
but some vague suspicion concerning the request to write the 
otuer letter that troubled him. The uneasiness of his succeeding 
days grew almost unbearable. For the first time in all its inter- 
course with him Garradrimna became almost convinced that the 
mind of a man with nothing to do may not be so enviable after all. 
Mr. Darling, the once easy and contented man, was now prancing 
hither and thither, as if the very devil himself must be at his heels. 
At last, to save his reason, he was driven to it. . . . He sat down 
and wrote a long letter to the present leader of his old gang, but 
it was from George of London that he contrived to make it appear 
as having come. . . . In dealing with a man like George of London 
one could not afford to take any risks... . You could never 
know what a fellow like that would do. 


The people of Garradrimna might have come to learn in 
relation to Mr. Darling the beauty and truth of the Greek irony, 
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that it can be said of no man that he has had great days until all 
his days are done . . . if one of the surprises of life had not over- 
shadowed Mr. Darling’s days towards their ending. Aaa 4 

It was a fact that the gang of desperadoes, living cinema lives in 
that far cinema land, had thought rather intensely, for some days 
after the discovery of George Darling’s disappearance, of pursuing 
him to the death. But their consuming desire had been vetoed 
by the vice-leader of the gang who was presently succeeding to the 
leadership. He was a gentleman of some culture who had been an 
author, but who, having exhausted all the sensations of that life, 
had turned to this, saying in effect :— 

“Guess I’m sick of writing stories with a pen. The rest of 
my stories are going to be written with a gun.”’ 

And so it was that at this very extraordinary general meeting 
of the robbed robbers he had pulled up his men with a grand 
gesture from the depths of the blood lust into which they appeared 
about to fall :— 

“Say, you fellows, forget him! For the present and for the 
future I’m George Darling, your Mr. Darling. I carry on.” 

The scowling, blasphemous faces of the men who had just 
been drinking heavily so that they might forget how their departed 
leader had “ got it over on them ”’ displayed a unanimous flicker 
of feeling, and their right hands plunged down for their guns. 

“Easy, friends. Coverup the cannon. I’m George Darling 
to be respected for his future, not George Darling to be shot for 
his past. Get me!” 

The murderous rage of the men subsided and was lost in 
a low growl. The new leader continued his speech calmly, but in 
accents of command :— 

“ Reckon it out for yourselves! You don’t get anywhere by 
going after a man who has done something worse to you bya 
darned sight than shooting. . . . Seems to me like flinging lead 
into yourselves. Get some other guy for the guy that got you.” 
= Their faces were brighter now. They had accepted their new 

eader. 


It was to this man of rather brilliant parts, this ironist who 
read philosophy between his inspired spells of writing with the 
gun, that, some years later, there came the funny, frightened letters 
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of the other two Mr. Darlings. They brought him merely a slight 
addition to his ironic feelings, but he was rather sorry for a moment 
_ or two that he could not write brilliantly of their authors, for they 
were beyond the reach of his gun. . . . But the mind is mightier 
than the gun, as he had already proved to his followers, and so, 
figuratively speaking, the great gun-hardy hands of him reached 
out, at the end of long, sinewy arms, not from the eager hunted 
body of him, but rather from the laughing, untroubled soul, and, 
stretching far across the world, fell heavily upon the persecuted 
heads of Mr. Darling of London and Mr. Darling of Garradrimna. 
It was the reason why, in spite of all their cunning, all their ease 
and all their money, as well as all the hope of murder that sus- 
tained them, they both began to feel quite unaccountably broken 
and bowed down, and little and oldish and fearful. The third 
Mr. Darling, Mr. “ Damocles”’ Darling, as he liked to think of 
himself in this distant relation to the other two, knew that the 
very best way to punish them was to cause their own natures, in 
this endless anxiety, to punish themselves. 


And so it came that, as the years passed, the people of Garra- 
drimna seemed to grow less and ever less envious of Mr. Darling, 
and began to say to one another that maybe his “ great ’”’ days 
were not so great after all. Maybe he had his own troubles un- 
known to the world, the poor fellow ! 

And these he most certainly had sufficient to the torture of 
all his days, his laborious make-believe of ease and contentment, 
that awful morning wait for the newspapers, his anxious search 
through each paper for news of the other Mr. Darling’s extremely 
violent death in London... . 

His daily disappointment became more and more depressing 
in the thought that through some piece of treachery on the part 
of his impersonator in London it was he himself who might be shot 
first on the fine evening of any day by a band of blackguards from 
foreign parts. Indeed it was no wonder, as they said, that he was 
no longer the man he had been, and that his laugh was no longer 
beautiful and clear. 


In London the second Mr. Darling waited with decreasing 
feelings of triumph over the man who had created him, as he 
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watched in a sort of long-drawn-out agony for news of the death 
of Mr. Darling of Garradrimna. . . . It would be an unusually 
violent kind of murder, and so there would be news of it in the 
English papers. But not a word in any paper, no matter how 
many he might read. . . . He began visibly to decay with fear, 
as the conviction grew upon him that through miscarriage of his 
plans it was he himself who might be shot on any morning as he 
took the air, shot like a dog, despite the fact that he had a great 
deal more cunning and crookedness in him than any dog. 


In the lonely watches of his bandit’s life the third Mr. Darling 
laughed to himself as he wondered whether he had gone to make 
the other two, or whether the other two had gone to make him. 
. .. Two Mr. Darlings . . . three Mr. Darlings . . . Four Mr. 
Darlings... It was the fourth Mr. Darling who was waiting for his 
moment to meet all three of them. They had imagined him and 
well knew him in anticipation long since, for had not the three of 
them in a sense gone to make him? He might not be so near 
them now but for themselves. . . . He seemed to be very near 
even the third Mr. Darling . . . The other two . . . well, in spite 
of all his contempt for them, one could never tell what they might . 
combine to do. ... 

The comrade and precursor of the fourth Mr. Darling, 
Master Fear, was already whispering this in his ear . . . telling 
him also, as he had already told the others, that the fourth Mr. 
Darling had another name by which they might all know him 
when he came. 

He was also called Sergeant Death. 


Greater Dublin—Complexities 
and Possibilities 


By ‘‘ ARTIFEX”’, 


Until recently the undisputed Metropolis—the ‘‘ Mother-city ”’ 
—of Ireland, Dublin now plays a more varied part in the life of 
the Irish Free State than does any other city in relation to the 
country of which it is the capital. The seat of the National 
Legislature, the centre of administration, the principal gateway 
to the outer world, the headquarters of banking and commerce, 
the centre of culture and the repository of national treasures, 
Dublin is also by far the greatest manufacturing centre of Saorstat 
Eireann. And it is the social headquarters—the Mecca—of Irish 
men and women at home and abroad. Only in one respect has 
Dublin failed to acquire a position of undisputed priority. It is 
not yet the Primatial City. Interesting as it would be to trace 
the causes, and weigh the various influences, which have conspired 
to bring about this unique concentration of functions—making 
Dublin at once the reflex of every aspect of national life, the 
depository of national flotsam and jetsam, and the point of contact 
between national and international affairs—such a review lies 
outside the scope of an article the main purpose of which is to 
review some recent developments in the civic organism as they 
have been affected by political, social and economic changes ; 
and to obtain, as far as may be possible, some synthetic vision 
of the immediate and future responsibilities, and of the wider 
civic possibilities, of the Irish Capital. 

Among the major factors which in recent years have influenced 
and produced unusually fluid conditions in the civic organism of 
Dublin the most important have been the creation of a National 
Legislature, the new conception of a city as something which 
can and should be made the subject of scientific design, and the 
physical and social revolution in which new means of transport 
_and communication—notably the motor vehicle, the telephone, the 
flying-machine, and “ wireless”—have involved urban com- 
munities in all parts of the world. Tempting, and even appropriate, 
as it might be to consider the subtly powerful reactions of such 
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influences as the cinema, and of religious and political organisa- 
tions, upon civic life, the temptation must be resisted, and our 
inquiry on this occasion limited to the integrated results of the 

three factors outlined, namely—the development of Dublin as a 
seat of National Government ; the reactions of modern transport ; 
and the now admitted necessity for town-planning. Taking these 
three factors in the order of their emergence, it is now a quarter 
of a century since Great Britain, America, Germany and other 
Continental countries—becoming conscious of the disasters which 
laisser-faire and haphazard industrialism had wrought in their 
city areas—found it necessary to urge their municipalities to 
design and control the development of the areas under their charge. 
So arrived the age of town-planning legislation, and the growth 
of a school of town-planning science. Being mainly agricultural, 
Ireland, under the Union, was excluded from British town-planning 
Acts ; but Dublin, with a housing problem of appalling magnitude 
and difficulty, soon began to demand town-planning powers to 
suit its own conditions. A small but vigorous body of citizens 
formed a town-planning association, which for several years 
carried on an active educational campaign which culminated 
in IgI4 in an international competition for a town-planning prize 
of £500, presented by Lord Aberdeen. Then came the European 
War and the suspension of all merely civic activity. With the 
end of the war, Britain, Germany, France, and other Continental 
countries, launching great reconstruction schemes, extended their 
town-planning measures; and to-day these countries are far 
advanced in the work of planning and re-planning not merely 
their cities but their adjacent urban and rural districts. 

_ Meanwhile Ireland, engaged in the throes of a political revolu- 
tion, had no thought for her civic problems. Dublin, with its 
central areas laid in ashes, proceeded to rebuild without thought 
of architectural amenity or future civic convenience. So a rare 
opportunity was lost. Then came the final struggle—the destruc- 
tion of the Customs House, the Four Courts and the Upper 
O’Connell Street area, and the hurried transfer of Government 
institutions from London to Dublin. Once more town-planning, 
in the rush of more apparently urgent affairs, was side-tracked, 
with results which future generations will have to judge—the 
National Parliament and Administration housed in buildings 
which were designed as a College of Science ; the Customs House 
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rebuilt to accommodate Government departments originally sent 
-to that detached and inconvenient point by accident many years 
ago; vast housing schemes developed ad hoc at the will and 
pleasure of officials who were either indifferent to the necessity 
of civic design, or who were unable to obtain the necessary powers. 
Lest it should be supposed that the small body of town-planning 
enthusiasts already referred to had abandoned their earlier 
efforts while this ad hoc process of reconstruction occurred, it is 
necessary to record two facts. First, that the Greater Dublin 
Reconstruction Movement in 1922 made a general civic survey, 
prepared a comprehensive plan of reconstruction, and submitted 
it to the Government and the public. Secondly, that the Civics 
Institute of Ireland, in 1924, undertook an exhaustive Civic 
Survey, presented the result to the Government, and published 
maps and statistics of essential importance to the civic authority. 
At this point it is necessary to consider another, closely 
interwoven and essentially important, aspect of the general 
problem of civic design, Thirty years ago the Corporation of 
Dublin, following the trend of municipal developments elsewhere, 
promoted legislation for the extension of its boundaries. For 
purely political reasons the House of Lords rejected its own 
Committee’s recommendation that Rathmines and Pembroke 
should be incorporated in Dublin. The result of that decision 
is that to-day—after the lapse of thirty years—Dublin is “ a thing 
of shreds and patches,” an administrative “‘ Chinese puzzle,” in 
which ten or twelve completely independent local authorities 
develop their unrelated parish-pump plans and policies. 
Realising that any broad or comprehensive scheme of 
civic design was impossible under such conditions, the promoters 
of the Greater Dublin Movement secured the appointment of an 
Oireachtas Commission charged to consider the interdependent 
problems of planning and administration. After nearly two years 
of investigation and inquiry the Commission recommended that 
every Urban District from Killiney to Howth, and some thousands 
of acres of the urbanised, or semi-urbanised, county areas should 
be brought within a single civic administration of Greater Dublin. 
The Commission further proposed that a subordinate body 
should be created to give special attention to the southern coastal 
areas of Dun Laoghaire, Blackrock, Dalkey and their adjoining 
urbanised districts. Concurrently with the proceedings of the 
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Commission the duties of the Corporation of Dublin, and of the 
Dublin Board of Guardians, were assigned to officials of the 
Ministry of Local Government. The comparative success of this 
experiment in ‘‘ Commissioner’? Government, and the views 
originally advanced by the Greater Dublin Movement, led the 
Commission to recommend the appointment of a City Manager, with 
assistant Commissioners, to conduct the administrative business 
of a Greater Dublin Council. The report of the Commission in 
all its main features—which included the creation of a town- 
planning authority for Dublin City and County—met with general 
public approval, but for more than three years produced nothing 
in the form of actual legislative proposals. 

Before discussing the proposals now advanced by the Minister 
of Local Government a brief reference must be made to the third 
—and immeasurably dynamic—factor in our review, the revo- 
lutionary influence on civic life of modern transport and means 
of communication. Perhaps the simplest way in which to bring 
home the strategic part which this factor plays—or should play— 
in the plans of civic reformers is to try to visualise the conditions 
of forty years ago. Then an express messenger from the Customs 
House required most of an hour to reach the Town Hall at Kings- 
town. Now telephonic contact may be made with the Town 
Clerk of Dun Laoghaire within a few seconds. Then a visit to 
Howth or Lucan or Enniskerry meant a whole day’s adventure. 
Now it is merely a late evening’s outing. Then the householder 
at Blackrock or Stillorgan had to lay up a store of provisions, 
or rely for his needs on the local trader. Now a ’phone order 
brings the best of the city’s varied resources to his door within an 
hour or two. So Dublin has at once shrunk and expanded. 
The time and cost of travel and communication has in effect 
reduced five miles to one mile. Yet areas of local government 
which have so effectively been diminished remain exactly as they 
were fixed thirty years ago. So has Dublin failed to adapt itself 
to the facilities and the needs of modern civic resources. 

Even more marked, and more significant, than this forty 
year contrast are the transport changes of the past four or five 
years. With the arrival of the motor omnibus residences which 
lie within ten miles of the city centre, and which cannot be reached 
within half an hour at the cost of a few pence, are few and 
far between. And so the outlying townships and every seedling 
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of a “satellite suburb” have become physically incorporated in 
the civic organism. Corresponding with, and to some extent 
counteracting, this centripetal process the centrifugal forces of 
road transport cause the old urban areas to burst their boundaries. 
Evidence is already before our eyes that every built-up area—even 
the most recent, as for instance Clontarf—is even now “ spilling 
over” into the surrounding rural districts. Garden suburbs at 
Killester, Foxrock and Mount-Merrion tell their tale, and presage 
a By Pe of expansion which was undreamt of even ten short years 
ago ! 
But not alone has road transport created a new relationship, 
and called for new administrative conditions, as between the City 
and its immediate rural belt : it has set in motion a whole series 
of new and yet undefinable relationships between the capital 
city and its provincial hinterlands. So far that wider reaction 
has been mainly centripetal, vastly increasing the floating popula- 
tion of daily visitors to the City, and playing havoc with the 
safety and convenience of its central thoroughfares. How the 
problems so created are to be dealt with—how this floating popula- 
tion, as well as the resident community, is to be distributed over 
more ample areas—is probably the most difficult problem in the 
immediate field in civic statesmanship. 

One can only speculate as to the extent to which the authors 
of the recently published Greater Dublin Bill have visualised the 
results of such inevitable developments; to what extent they 
have tried to make even immediate provision for the control of 
new conditions and tendencies which are. now evident to the 
most casual observer of recent events? As the scope and purpose 
of this contribution aims at a wide and general survey of some 
of the forces which are destined to mould the social and economic 
organism of Greater Dublin anything like a detailed examination 
of the proposals which the Government have just made to the 
Oireachtas must be excluded. Yet there are certain outstanding 
features—and, the present writer thinks, extremely serious defects 
and limitations—in these proposals which bear so vitally and so 
directly upon the Dublin of to-morrow as to claim comment. 
First, and above all other defects and omissions, is the failure 
to make provision for a Greater Dublin town planning—or rather 
regional planning—authority. In the absence of some such body 
—be its powers fully executive, or merely consultative and advisory 
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—Dublin is merely destined to change the character and the 
magnitude of the kind of irretrievable blunders which have 
marked the administration of recent years. If the Bill as drafted 
becomes law, the enlarged City will go one way; the fantastic 
South Coastal Borough another; and the farmer-ridden County 
Council (retaining the administration of rapidly growing seaside 
resorts and of many districts even now largely urbanised) yet 
another! Any suggestion that these bodies—or the Port and 
Docks Board, which uniformly acts as though Greater Dublin 
were but the annexe to a harbour—can be trusted to enter into 
effective voluntary consultation on large and complex questions 
of general civic design or welfare, is purely illusory. Nor is the 
proposed authority of the Minister of Local Government to 
transfer blocks of territory from the County to the City as they 
become urbanised likely to prove any real safeguard against the 
restrictions and disabilities which extra-urban communities have 
hitherto suffered under County Council control. Nor, yet again, 
is Senator Johnson’s Town Planning Bill—unless radically 
amended in such a way as to create a special type of joint regional- 
planning board, with very special powers, for the whole City and 
County of Dublin—likely to meet any of the larger needs of the 
situation. 

Another disquieting element in the situation, as it now 
presents itself, is the fact that two separate Government depart- 
' ments, for some mysterious reason, are just now actively engaged, 
on independent lines, in laying legislative plans for the future 
control of one of Dublin’s most vital civic services. On the one 
hand the Minister of Local Government asks for powers to pre- 
scribe traffic routes and regulate time tables and fares for omnibus 
traffic. On the other, the Minister of Industry and Commerce— 
claiming to be the de facto minister of transport—seeks to establish 
some new, and yet undefined, relationship between tramway and 
omnibus transport. Is it conceivable that such overlapping and 
haphazard legislation—in the absence of any body concerned to 
relate traffic plans to some general plan of regional development 
—can fail to produce fresh chaos ? 

Such being the position, and such the prospects, may we not 
summarise our review by—even‘at this eleventh hour—recalling 
the all-important fact that Greater Dublin, being called on to 
discharge a variety and complexity of national functions unknown 
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to any other city, requires a specially designed type of civic 
government. May we not plead that systems which may be 
reasonably efficient elsewhere are unlikely to meet the peculiar 
demands which the nation is entitled to make on Dublin? May 
we not refresh ourselves with the reflection that Nature has 
endowed Dublin with opportunities which she has denied to most 
other cities? And may we not entertain the ambition that we 
may yet rise to the level at which the national prestige, and Nature’s 
lavish endowment, of the Irish Capital will find an adequate 
response in the civic aspirations and achievements of the citizens 
of Greater Dublin! Let us not begin the new régime on the narrow 
foundations of a cramped and divided civic area, and a series of 
new—even though larger—watertight compartments. Greater 
Dublin is an organic unity. No system of Government which 
fails to recognise that fundamental fact can usefully survive. 
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publisher’s note (verso blank) ; contents pp. 2; text, pp. 33, of which pp. 
I, 2, and 33 are not numbered. 


Issued in slate grey boards with linen back. Grey end papers. Lettered on 
front cover “ By Still Waters, Lyrical/Poems, Old and New by ‘“ Ai” ” 
Top edges unopened ; other edges untrimmed. This edition consisted of 
200 copies. Printed in red and black. The press device, publisher’s note, 
first poem, and note on last page being in red. 


DEIRDRE (1907). 


/(Omament)/Deirdre (ornament)/A Drama in Three Acts, by AZ/being Number 
Four of the/Tower Press Booklets (dotted line) Second/Series(ornament)/ 
Maunsel and Company, Limited,/96 Middle Abbey Street,/Dublin (ornament) 
1907. 

Royal 16mo; 6% X 5%; pp. 54; consisting of half-title, (verso blank), 
pp. [1, 2]; title-page (verso blank), pp. [3, 4]; dedication (verso blank), 
pp. [5, 6]; Dramatis Personae (verso blank), pp. [7, 8]; Text pp. 9-53 
(verso blank). 7‘ 

Issued in olive green wrappers lettered on front as on title with addition of line- 
block of tower in centre and omitting date. Unopened edges, with wrapper 
overlapping. This edition consisted of 500 copies. 
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THE HERO IN MAN (1909). 


‘The Orpheus Series/No. 1/The/Hero in Man/by/Ai/1s. The Orpheus Press/ 
1909. 

8vo; 52 x 7% ; pp. 36; price 1/-; consisting of half-title (verso blank), with 
asterisk in centre, pp. [1, 2]; title-page (verso blank) with asterisk in centre), 
pp. [3, 4]; publisher’s note (verso blank with asterisk in centre), pp. 
[5, 6]; Prelude (by Clifford Bax) pp. 7-12 ; blank (with asterisk in centre), 
p. (13); Text pp. 14-34; blank (with asterisk in centre, publisher’s 
advertisement on verso), pp. [35, 36]. 

Issued in grey wrappers lettered on front as on title-page, with omission of price. 
Unopened edges, with the wrapper overlapping. 


AN ARTIST OF GAELIC IRELAND (1902). 


re Bt zinc-block of sea-coast and ships) An Artist/of Gaelic/Ireland/ 

by 4/ 

Four Page Leaflet; 8vo; 8 x54; consisting of Title-page [i]; Text pp. 
[ii, iii] (verso blank). ‘‘ Reprinted from the Freeman’s Journal’”’ at foot 
of page [ili]. 

Another issue of above was printed on thicker paper and has wood-cut (also 
hand-coloured) of horse’s head on background of sea. 


THE RENEWAL OF YOUTH (1911). 


The Orpheus Series/No. vii/The Renewal of Youth/by/A/The Orpheus Press/ 
3, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, E.C. 

8vo; 78 X 5%; pp. 24; price 6d. net; consisting of title-page (verso blank 
with asterisk in centre), pp. [1] [2]; Text pp. 3-22; ‘‘ Publisher’s note ” 
pp. 23 [24] imprint at foot of [24]. 

Issued in light brown wrappers, overlapping. All edges uncut. Lettered in 
black as on title-page with addition of date and omission of address. 


CO-OPERATION AND NATIONALITY (1912). 


Co-Operation and/Nationality/A Guide for Rural Reformers/from this to the 
next Generation/by George W. Russell (42)/Maunsel and Company, Limited, / 
96 Middle Abbey Street, Dublin/1912. 

8vo; 74 X 5; pp. [viii] + 104 consisting of Half-title (imprint on verso), pp. 
[i, ii]; Titlepage (“all rights reserved ”’ on verso), pp. [iii, iv]; Dedication 
(verso blank), pp. [v, vi]; contents (verso blank), pp. [vii, viii]; Text 
[1]-103 (note on verso) ; Publisher’s advertisements four pages. 


Issued in slate grey wrappers lettered on front wrapper Co-Operation/ and 
Nationality/A Guide for Rural/Reformers from this/to the next Generation / 
Maunsel and Co., Ltd./One Shilling Net (single-line border). The inside 
of front wrapper and inside and outside of end wrapper are occupied by 
publisher’s advertisements. Top edges cut. Others uncut. 
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THE DUBLIN STRIKE (1913). 
The Dublin Strike/A Plea for the Workers/by ‘“‘ EZ” (George W. Russell)/A 
Speech delivered in the Royal Albert Hall, London, Nov. 1, 1913/rule/ 
8vo ; 88 x 53; pp. 8 consisting of text pp. [1]-8 (rule) at foot of page 8 there 
is an advertisement for The Christian Commonwealth followed by rule and 
imprint “‘ Printed for and published by The Christian Commonwealth 
Company,/Limited, at 133, Salisbury Square, London, E.C.” 

Issued without cover or title-page. 


THE TRAGEDY OF LABOUR IN DUBLIN (10913). 
11% X 9}; Single sheet printed on one side only with “ Reprinted from ‘The 
Times,’ Thursday, November 13, 1913 ” over title. 


COLLECTED POEMS (1013). 

Collected Poems/by/ “‘ 4 ’’/Macmillan and Co., Limited/St. Martin’s Street, 
London/1913. 

8vo ; 74 X 5; pp. [xvi] + 275 ; price 6/- net, consisting of half-title (publisher’s 
monogram and imprint on verso), pp. [i, li,]; title-page (“‘ copyright ” on 
verso), pp. [iii, iv]; dedication (verso blank), pp. [v, vi]; . Prefatory note 
(verso blank), pp. vii [viii]; contents pp. ix-xv (verso blank); Text pp. 
1-271 (verso blank) ; Note pp. 273-275 (verso blank). 

Issued in dark blue cloth with gold lettering on back strip and on front ; single- 
line gold border on front. 


THE RURAL COMMUNITY (1913). 

The Rural Community/(rule)An Address to the/American Commission of/ 
Agricultural Inquiry/by/George W. Russell,/at/The Plunkett House, 
Dublin,/July 15th, 1913 (Triple line border). 

Sm. 8vo; 7% X 4%; pp. 20, consisting of title-page (or cover) (verso blank), 
pp. [1, 2,]; Text pp. 3-20, printer’s rule and imprint at end of text. 

Issued; without wrappers. All edges cut. 


TO THE MASTERS OF DUBLIN (1913). 

Reprinted from the “Irish Times,”’ Tuesday, October 7th, 1913/to the Masters 
of Dublin./An Open Letter/(double rule)/(by “ 42 ’’) to the Editor of the 
“Trish Times.” 

Sm. 4to broadside ; 103 x 84; printed on both sides. 


GODS OF WAR WITH OTHER POEMS 1o15. 

Gods of War/with other Poems/by “4 ”’/Printed for/Private Circulation/ 
Dublin, 1915. 

Sq. 12mo ; 42 xX 6; pp. 40 consisting of half-title (verso blank), pp. [1, 2]; 
title-page (note on verso), pp. [3, 4]; contents (verso blank), pp. 5, 6; 
text pp. 7-39 (imprint on verso). ~ 

Issued in brown wrappers. Top edges unopened. Other edges cut. Wrapper 
overlapping. 

This edition consisted of 100 copies. 
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IMAGINATIONS AND REVERIES (1915). 


Imaginations/and Reveries/by ‘“‘ ZZ ”’/Maunsel and Company, Ltd./Dublin and 
London/1915. 

8vo ; pp. xii+ 256; consisting of half-title (verso blank), pp. [i, ii]; title- 
page (verso blank), pp. [iii, iv]; dedication (verso blank), pp. [v, vi]; 
author’s note (verso blank), pp. [vii, viii]; preface pp. ix, x; contents 
(verso blank), pp. xi, xii; text pp. 1-255 (verso blank). 


Issued in dark blue cloth with gold lettering on back strip and on front cover. 
Single-line gold border on front. 


TEMPLECRONE. A RECORD OF CO-OPERATIVE EFFORT (r016). 


Temple Crone./A Record of Co-Operative Effort./by “ ” 

8vo ; 74 X 5; pp. 16; consisting of text pp. [1]-16 (rule) and imprint. ‘“‘ This 
leaflet is reprinted from “‘ The Irish Homestead,” and is/published by the 
Irish Agricultural Organisation Society at the/Plunkett House, Dublin. 
Leaflets dealing with agricultural co-/operation can be had on application 
to the Secretary at above/address (rule) I.A.W.S. Printing Dept.” 

Issued without cover or title-page. 


THE NATIONAL BEING (r1916). 


The National Being/Some Thoughts on/an Irish Polity/by ‘“ 4! ”’/Maunsel and 
Company, Ltd./Dublin and London/ror16. 

8vo; 74 X 54; pp. [viii] +176; consisting of blank leaf [i, ii]; half-title 
(‘‘ By the same author ” etc. on verso), pp. [iii, iv] ; Title-page, verso blank, 
pp..[v, vl] ; dedication (verso blank), pp. [vii, viii] ; Text, pp. 1-176 ; imprint 
at foot of page 176. 

Issued in dark blue cloth lettered in gold on back strip and on front. Single- 
line gold border on front. Top and fore edges uncut. 


SALUTATION (r916). 


Salutation/(ormament) A Poem on the (ornament)/Irish Rebellion of 1916/ 
by/‘‘ # ”/London ;/Privately Printed, January, 1917/ 

Sm. 4to ; x of; pp. pp. 12; consisting of blank (pp. I, 2) ; title-page (verso 
Heanor a ee feat pp. (5, 6); “An imperfect bibliography of A”’ 
pp. (7, 8); Note “Of this poem twenty-five copies only,/have been printed 
by Clement Shorter/with the kind permission of the author,/Mr. George W. 
Russell, for distribu-/tion among his friends. (Signed) No. C.K.S: 
(verso blank) ; Blank leaf. : 

Issued in green thick paper wrappers, with title-page lettering and border printed 
in black on front cover, fastened by silk cord, the wrappers lined by white 
paper. 

This edition consisted of 25 copies, 
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THOUGHTS FOR A CONVENTION (1917). 
Thoughts for/a Convention/Memorandum on the/State of Ireland by A2/Maunsel 
and Company, Ltd./Dublin and London 1917/price one Penny. 
8vo; 42 x 74; pp. 32; consisting of Title-page pp. [1, 2] (imprint on verso) ; 
Text pp. 3-28; Author’s note p. 29; Addendum pp. [30, 31], Publisher’s 
advts. on verso of [31]. 
Issued without covers. All edges cut. 


CONSCRIPTION FOR IRELAND. A WARNING TO ENGLAND (1918). 

Conscription for Ireland/A Warming to England. 

8vo; 84 x 54; pp. 4, consisting of text pp. [1}-4. At foot of page 4 (under 
rule) is imprint ‘‘ Published by the Mansion House Conference, and printed 
by Cahill and Co., Ltd., Dublin.” 

Issued without cover or title-page. 


THE CANDLE OF VISION (0918). 

The/Candle of Vision/by/A®/(quotation, three lines)/Macmillan and Co., 
Limited/St. Martin’s Street, London/r1o18. 

8vo; 74 X5/; pp. (x) +175; consisting of blank; half-title (publisher’s 
monogram and imprint on verso), pp. [i, li]; title-page (‘‘ copyright ” on 
verso), pp. [iii, iv]; dedication (verso blank), pp. [v, vi]; preface pp. vii, 
viii ; contents (verso blank), pp. ix, (x); text pp. 1-175 (verso blank) ; 
imprint at foot of page 175. There follow four pages of publisher’s 
advertisements. 


Issued in dark blue cloth. Gilt lettering on back strip and on front. 


MICHAEL (roIo). 
Michael/by/“ 4 ’/Printed for the Author/r1g19. 
Sq. 12mo; 4% X 52; pp. 12, consisting of title-page (verso blank), pp. [i, ii]; 
Text pp. 1-[12]; blank leaf. 
Issued without wrappers. Fore edges unopened. Other edges uncut. 
This Edition consisted of 25 copies. 


THE ECONOMICS OF IRELAND AND THE POLICY OF THE BRITISH 
GOVERNMENT (1921). 

The Freeman Pamphlets/(rule) The Economics of Ireland/and the Policy 
of the/British Government/by/George W. Russell/(‘ 4 ”’)/with an 
Introduction by/Francis Hackett/(ornament), New York/B. W. Huebsch, 
Inc./MCMXXI. 

8vo; pp. 32; 73 X 5; consisting of Title-page (note and ‘“‘ Copyright ” etc. 
on verso) pp. (1, 2,]; Text pp. [3]}[24]; pp. [25]-[32] are occupied by 
advertisements of books. i : 

Issued in grey wrappers, the lettering on front cover same as on title-page with 
addition of price ‘‘25c.”’ on right-hand lower corner. The back cover is 
occupied, inside and outside, by publisher’s advertisements. All edges cut. 
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THE INNER AND THE OUTER IRELAND (1921). 


The Inner/and the/Outer/(ornament) Ireland/by ‘“‘ AZ ”/Reprinted by permission 
from/“ Pearson’s Magazine,”’ U.S.A./The Talbot Press/ Limited (ornament) 
Dublin/1921/Price Twopence Net (border of Celtic design). 


8vo; 74 X 42; pp. 16; consisting of title-page (or cover) (verso blank), pp. 
{1, 2]; Text pp. [3]-16. 


A PLEA FOR JUSTICE (r920). 


A Plea for Justice/being a Demand for a/Public Enquiry into the/ Attacks on 
Co-Operative/Societies in Ireland./by/Geo. W. Russell, (A£)/Published 
by the Irish Homestead/Limited (ornament) 18 South Frederick Street, 
Dublin/Price (dotted line) Threepence. 

8vo ; 73 X 42; pp. 24, consisting of title-page (or cover) (verso blank) ; Text 
pp. [1]-24. The outside of end cover is occupied by publisher’s advertise- 
ments. 

Issued in yellow wrappers (of which the front cover forms the title-page). All 
edges cut. 


IRELAND AND THE EMPIRE AT THE COURT OF CONSCIENCE (1920). 


Ireland/and ‘the Empire/at the Court of/Conscience/by A®/(printer’s device) / 
Dublin/The Talbot Press, Limited/85 Talbot Street/1921/ Price Threepence 
Net. (Single line border). 

Issued without wrappers. 8vo; 8} x 54; consisting of Title-page p. [r], 
Text pp. 2-16. 


THE INTERPRETERS (1922). 


The Interpreters/by//Z/ (four-line quotations)/Macmillan and Co., Limited / 
St. Martin’s Street, London/1922. 

8vo ; pp. viii + 180; consisting of Half-title pp. [i, ii] (publisher’s monogram 
and imprint on verso) ; Title-page pp. [ili, 1v,] (“copyright ” “‘ Printed in 
Great Britain ’’ on verso); Dedication (verso blank) pp. [v, vi]; Preface 
pp. vii, viii; Text pp. 1-180. Publisher’s advertisements pp. 2; blank 
leaf. 

Issued in dark blue cloth gilt lettering on back and front, with light-brown 
dust-jacket. 

VOICES OF THE STONES 16925. 


Voices/of the Stones/by/AE/(quotation) Macmillan and Co., Limited/St. 
Martin’s Street, London/1925. 

8vo; pp. (viii) 64; consisting of half-title (monogram and imprint on verso), 
pp. [i] [ii]; title-page (“copyright ” on verso), pp. [ii], [iv]; contents pp. 
v, vi; dedication (verso blank), pp. vii [viii]; Text pp. 1-61 (verso blank) ; 
There follow tv’o pages of publisher’s advertisements. 

Issued in dark blue cloth lettered in gold on back strip and on front. Single- 
line gold border on front. 
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MIDSUMMER EVE 1928. 


Midsummer Eve/by 4E/ (ornament)/Crosbie Gaige: New York/1928. 


8vo; 8 X 5; pp. (32); consisting of blank pp. (x) (2) ; half-title with author's 
autograph, pp. [3] [4]; title-page (“copyright 1928 by Crosby Gaige/ 
Printed in U.S.A. on verso), pp. [5] [6] ; dedication (verso blank), pp. [7] [8] ; 
Text (unnumbered throughout) pp. [9-26]; blank pp. [27] [28]; Note 
“Four Hundred and Fifty Copies printed at the/Printing House of William 
Edwin Rudge, Mount/Vernon, New York. Distributed in America by/ 
Random House. Each copy signed by the Author” (verso blank); pp. 
[29] [30]. 

Issued in pink boards lettered in gold on back strip “‘ Midsummer Eve. 


DARK WEEPING. 


Issued in grey fold-in wrappers. The front wrapper (or title-page) consists of 
a design by Paul Nash and is lettered Dark Weeping/“‘ ZZ ’’/Design by Paul 
Nash/page 3 consists of a design in colour by Paul Nash (verso blank) ; 
Text pp. [5, 6]; Advertisement on outside of end wrapper ‘“‘ This is No. 
1g of/The Ariel Poems/Published by Faber and Faber, Limited/at 24 
Russell Square, London, W.C.1/Printed at the Curwen Press, Plaistow./” 


There was also a large-paper edition— 


8vo; 83 X 54; pp. 14; consisting of blank leaf pp. [1, 2]; Note “ This large- 
paper edition, printed/on English hand-made paper, is/limited to four 
hundred copies/This is No....... (signed) (verso blank), pp. [3, 4]; Design 
in white and black lettered “ Dark Weeping A®/Designs by Paul Nash ” 
(verso blank); pp. [5, 6]; Title-page lettered ‘‘ EZ ”’/Dark Weeping/with 
Designs/by/Paul Nasn/London :/Faber and Faber, Ltd./1929, imprint on 
verso ‘‘ Printed in England at the Curwen Press” pp. [7, 8]; Design in 
colour (by Paul Nash) {verso blank) pp. (9, 10) ; Text pp. [11] (verso blank), 
[12] (verso blank) ; Note “This is No. 19 of/The Ariel Poems/Published 
in London by Faber and Faber/Limited, at 24 Russell Square, W.C.1. (verso 
blank), pp. [13, 14]. 


Issued in grey boards lettered in gold on front cover “ AZ ’’/ornament/Dark 
Weeping.” 


Book Reviews 


LITERATURE IN FRANCE. 


THE HUNDRED YEARS OF THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


The Revue des Deux Mondes has been celebrating its centenary with a 
banquet ; a very brilliant evening party in the rooms of the Foreign Office ; and 
an exhibition of the treasures it has gathered during its lifetime. While the 
Edinburgh Review, which Frangois Buloz had in mind when he founded his maga- 
zine, has lately gone out of sight, the French magazine is as strong as ever. Perhaps 
one reason is that it did not continue for any length of time on the same lines as 
the Edinburgh, but struck out a manner of its own much more flexible and adap- 
table. The magazine with the salmon-coloured cover is the only French publi- 
cation of the kind which has really made headway in foreign countries. Those 
who have read Sheridan Le Fanu’s good and neglected novel, “ Uncle Silas,’’ 
will recall that it was the favourite reading of the polished villain, an English 
(or Irish) country-gentleman. And from the start it gave a certain place to foreign 
literature, a practice then quite new in France. Some stories of Poe appeared 
in its pages during his life, and also some writings of Hawthorne. This policy 
it has continued to this day. 

Frangois Buloz, the founder, was no doubt the greatest editor that has ever 
lived. He did not write himself. He thought of nothing but the fortunes of his 
magazine ; it was his life. All other matters he regarded in their relation to it. 
As manager of the Comédie Francaise, a post which the government bestowed 
on him late in his life, he was not a success ; and yet as manager of a much more 
complicated and difficult troupe he was matchless. 

The troupe itself was incomparable, and it must be recognised that Buloz 
had great luck to go sailing with such a crew. It is hard to recall any period 
of literary history when such a group of geniuses was assembled in one place. 
Victor Hugo, Musset, Vigny, George Sand, Gérard de Nerval, Sainte-Beuve, 
Renan, Chateaubriand, Taine, Michelet, Gautier, Balzac, Stendhal, Lamartine, 
Merimée—all these, with certain minor lights, Lamennais, Fromentin, Marceline 
Desbordes-Valmore, Guizot, and several others, manned the ship in its first thirty 
years. Buloz showed courage and talent in adopting these writers, for many 
of them were not at all acceptable to the public between 1830 and 1850, nor 
indeed for years after. It must also be said that he showed a liberality which 
his successors have not imitated. With Brunetiére came the conservative 
academic tone which has long been the characteristic of the Revue des Deux Mondes 
in the eyes of the general reader, and remains so, although the present editor, 
M. René Doumic, has shown a broader mind during his reign. , 

Some of the greatest writers of the Nineteenth century never got a line 
printed in the Revue. Flaubert did not, or Verlaine, or Zola, or Huysmans, or 
Barbey d’Aurevilly, or Villiers de I’Isle-Adam. Baudelaire made a brief appear- 
ance there, but that was in the grand days of Buloz himself, before the magazine 
had become thoroughly respectable, and resolved to have no scandalous names 
which generals and statesmen and ambassadors and princesses would not care, 
of course, to see in their company. The Review still keeps up its interest in 
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English literature—so to speak. For several years one of its regular fiction- 
providers has been Mrs. Edith Wharton. I believe it has published some Gals. 
worthy, and also Kipling, and George Moore. Its English director of conscience 
used to be Sir Edmund Gosse. Now that Gosse has gone to his place, I can’t 
say whom they have got instead—somebody like him, no doubt. 

The exhibition which has been open during the last few weeks is really an 
immensely interesting treasure-house of pictures, manuscripts, and letters. Those 
were the days before type-writing, and yet people wrote vastly more than they 
do to-day. They took the trouble to write letters, having neither telephone nor 
telegraph. And yet most of the Nineteenth century people exhibited by the 
Deux Mondes wrote appalling hands. Balzac’s manuscripts, and even his proofs, 
are enough to make a type-setter giddy. Musset is often unreadable, and a very 
common hand to boot. George Sand changed her way of writing so often that 
it is hard to believe her manuscripts were written by the same woman. Victor 
Hugo’s writing looks as if it were done with a brush. Lamennais’ is tiny and 
cautious and indistinct—like himself. The only really beautiful hands in the 
collection are those of Baudelaire and Alexandre Dumas. 

Those who have read the amusing and instructive books, Francois Buloz 
et ses amis, by his granddaughter, Marie-Louise Pailleron, have already a good 
notion of the tact and skill with which Buloz handled his contributors. Although 
with many of them he was on the awkwardest terms it is possible for a man to 
be with others—that of a dispenser of funds dealing with a lot of rapacious people 
all trying to get money out of him, and all convinced they are being swindled 
of their just dues, he yet managed to keep not only on friendly, but even on 
intimate terms with most of them. Looking at all these letters in glass cases 
the visitor is surprised to see how often the demand for money comes in. George 
Sand and Musset are by far the worst, that is to say, the most brazen and 
arrogant ; but the letters of others, though in a different tone, turn on the same 
subject. Gérard de Nerval with many excuses asks for une petite somme—surely 
he had need of it. Sunt lacrimae rerum. 

After all, authors are justified in extracting what they can from publishers, 
who never, that I have ever heard of, err on the side of generosity. The thing 
to note about Buloz is that he did give. No doubt he gave vastly more to George 
Sand and to Musset, who exercised a sort of blackmail on him, than to poor Gérard 
de Nerval; but then Sand, and even Musset, attracted more readers to the 
magazine than Gérard. There is a letter of Sand’s which runs thus—(the sums 
should be multiplied by eight to bring them up to present value)— 


_ “Dear Buloz—I shall need a thousand francs to-morrow morning. 
Fail not, oh, fail not to keep thy promises (music by Meyerbeer).” 


Eventually, she quarrelled with Buloz over money, and went into the camp 
of the enemy, the rival magazine started by Jules Janin. When Buloz during 
the revolution of 1848 was put in the guard-house for neglecting his duties as 
garde-national, George Sand wrote to him charitably :— 


“Dear Buloz—I hear you are in prison. I begin to believe that 
there is a just God, after all. Don’t mind about getting rich, but try to 
be an honest man, and you will be all the happier.” 
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Buloz replied to this piece of humour with some indignation, but still he did 
not quarrel with her, and she continued to see his family. 


As for Alfred de Musset, one letter may be taken as a specimen of many :— 


“T must have sixty francs this morning. Send them by bearer. 
If you don’t (here follows a volley of burlesque threats ending with a 
serious one), you shan’t have my manuscript for your next number.” 


That is the blackmail I spoke of. It was not so easy in the Paris of 1840 to 
replace an author who left you in the lurch at the last minute as it is to-day. 

Buloz ended rich, but the times of his dealings with Sand, Musset, Dumas, 
etc. were his years of struggle, and it is rather wonderful how he found the money 
forthem all. It was Buloz who paid for the Sand-Musset travels in Italy, although 
his partner tried to prevent him. ‘‘ Men like that,’’ wrote Sand to Buloz, “ would 
not care if I dropped down dead from overwork so long as they save a penny. 
And now I must bid you farewell, for I am going to the Opera.”’ He paid for a 
novel of Balzac’s of which he never saw more than the title. Balzac had already 
sold it to two other publishers. I have heard Oscar Wilde blamed for having 
done the like with a projected comedy. He had an illustrious model. 

Certain English writers figure in the exhibition. There is a photograph 
of George Meredith addressed to “ Mrs. A. Meynell, 47, Palace Court, London. 
(Paid).”’ How on earth did that get to the Revue des Deux Mondes? There 
are some manuscripts of Kipling, and a letter written by him from an hotel in 
Paris declining an invitation to dinner—‘‘ everybody has been so kind to us.” 
There is also Manet’s portrait of George Moore at the Nouvelle Athénes—bearded, 
long-haired, with the top-hat of the eighteen-seventies—not at all the major- 
general George Moore we have come to know, but a pawky, suspicious gent who 
seems to have a notion that somebody is laughing at him and resents it. And 
finally there is a letter of violent abuse directed by the late Gosse against James 
Joyce. I could hardly believe my eyes. The letter is written to dissuade the 
Revue people from “ degrading their pages with an article on Mr. J. Joyce.” “I 
cannot explain im writing,’ the letter goes on, “the reasons of his vogue. It 
is partly political, and partly an indecent ’—There the page ends, and as 
the letter is in a glass case the page cannot be tured, which I regret, for I would 
like to know the other reasons. Surely, “ political’ is a bad guess, if Irish 
politics are meant ; and no doubt that is what is meant. But was there ever an 
Irish political organization that gave a thought to Joyce—still less, a thought 
of favour ? 

However that is, what seems to me horrible is to see such an unprovoked 
attack in the dark on a helpless man. Certainly, I am prepared for everything 
in the literary life. But that a man, gorged with money and success, should 
run down in a private letter a struggling and well-nigh friendless man as Joyce 
was then (the letter is dated, Hanover Terrace, 1924) so as to prevent him getting 
a little notoriety which would make his way easier, surpasses most of the lownesses 
I have observed even in the literary world anditsenvirons. If Gosse had published 
an article attacking Joyce it would have been perfectly legitimate then, and still 
more now, when Joyce is famous and many think the fuss about him exaggerated. 
But why should he have written a private letter to queer Joyce with the Revue ? 
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What business was it of his ? Why could he not have left the Revue to take its 
own risks ? 

If the organisers of the Exhibition think that the display of this letter will 
honour the memory of Gosse, they are mistaken. Gosse’s opinion of Joyce is 
of no importance. What remains is that Gosse used his great influence to injure 
by stealth a man a thousand times superior to himself. 

VINCENT O’SULLIVAN. 

Pans : December, 


* * * * * * 


Tue RENAISSANCE OF IRISH PoETRY, 1880-1930. By David Morton. (New 
York: Ives Washburn. $2.50). 


Professor Morton is an enthusiastic admirer of the Irish literary movement 
and his book is a paean. It is intended as.a popular exposition of the lyrical 
poetry written in Ireland during the last fifty years, and it has been planned on 
simple lines, for American readers. The book is divided into six lectures, under 
broad subject headings, such as “The Natural World and its Creatures,” 
“Lamentation and the Ever-Living Past,” “‘ The Faeries of Ireland.” In each 
lecture Prof. Morton leads up to his quotations from modern Irish poets by 
discussing early Gaelic verse, and illustrating his remarks with suitable extracts 
from the stock books by Kuno Meyer, Eleanor Hull and others. Prof. Morton 
wishes to show his American readers how the modern literary movement recaptured 
its racial heritage, and the method is convenient enough in a popular exposition. 
We need not quarrel with Prof. Morton’s retrospective Gaelicisation of our 
literary renaissance, nor with his popular method. He is obviously “ writing 
down ” and must din his theme into dunderheads. The chapter on “The 
Natural World and its Creatures,” illustrates his method. Ancient Gaelic 
poets wrote about birds and animals and the trait is observable also in mediaeval 
Irish lyric. Mr. Morton quotes “ The Blackbird at Derrycairn”’ and “ The 
Monk and his Pet Cat,” translated by Kuno Meyer. “This sense of other lives 
besides our own abroad in the world’s amphitheatre gives often sudden and 
surprising evidence of itself ”’—in modern Irish poetry. Mr. Yeats has written 
several lines to a squirrel, and even offered to scratch its head for it ; Mr. James 
Stephens has written about birds and rabbits, and Mr. L. A. G. Strong has 
contributed to the Gaelic tradition with his delightful lines : 


The rabbit suddenly 
Attentive sits, 
No stir about him 
But his little wits. 


Mr. W. H. Davies, Mr. Ralph Hodgson, and other English poets, have also 
contributed to our Gaelic mode, though Prof. Morton fails to mention the fact. 
Prof. Morton, however, has made a discovery which will impress his American 
readers : Gaelic poets wrote, sometimes, in long lines, and sometimes in short 
lines ; and Irish poets of to-day, who write in English, maintain this tradition : 

“It is interesting to find that in both these particulars—in the use of the 
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extended line of many syllables, which is so out of the moment’s mode in England 
and America, and in the use of the abrupt and abbreviated line, which is the 
fashion of the hour in the English-speaking countries—the Irish poets are equally 
faithful—consciously or unconsciously—to Gaelic model and tradition. The 
oldest of the ancient forms show a preference for the short line ; but the Gaelic 
literature nearest to us, those songs of Munster and Connaught . . . furnish 
abundant instances of each.” 
_ There are pages of similar balderdash in Prof. Morton’s book, but, no doubt, 
in popular lectures about poetry, we should allow for the patter and passes which 
are a conjurer’s right before he takes the rabbits out of the hat. 

Let us peep into Prof. Morton’s hat. 

The book may be described as an anthology of Irish lyrics with commentary. 
The first sample of our poetry quoted in the book jis called “ Art and Life.” 
Here are the first few stanzas : 


There is so much to catch 
As the days go by, 

The line of some queer old thatch 
Against wintry sky ; 


The huge red sun of November 
Threatening snow, 

Dark woods that seem to remember 
Ages ago ; 


Gold kingcups crowning the ditches, 
April agleam, 

Old willows standing like witches 
Haunting a stream ; 


Far mountains lit with a glow 
That is tremulous 

With something we only know 
Is never for us. 


Prof. Morton has culled many of his poems from The Irish Statesman, and 
I suspect that he found “ Art and Life’ in the Poets’ Corner of The Sunday 
Independent ; but he says that it was written by Lord Dunsany. Prof. Morton’s 
commentary on the poem runs: “A seeker after characteristic Celtic qualities 
might find much in that poem to reward him—the combination of intimacy and 
enchantment in the natural scene, a touch of mysticism and a kind of brightness 
in which the whole is bathed.” Observe, American reader, the Gaelic natural 
magic of “ the huge red sun,” and “‘ threatening snow ”’ the mystical suggestion 
of something never really intended for us, the original rhyming of “ November ” 
and “remember.” What is the sane reader to think when this schoolgirl rubbish 
is placed beside an exquisite lyric by Seumas O’Sullivan? Throughout the 
book, Prof. Morton shows the same horrible lack of taste ; our precious things, 
the fine flower of the whole movement, are juxtaposed with passing verse rescued 
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from periodicals. Take the chapter “ Lamentation and the Ever-Living Past.” 
Having quoted Dr. Hyde’s wonderful translation “ Ringleted Youth of my 
love ” and a poem by Clarence Mangan, Prof. Morton proceeds : 


“‘ Because of its fateful darkness and its apt utterance, I like to read, along 
with these older songs, the following poem by An Philibin ... : 


Love 1N LINNET-LAND, 


In a secret land of shadow, where the wind-blown linnets pass, 

Love lay hidden, like an apple, fallen in late summer grass, 
Wandering, we came upon it, ready to our careless feet, 

And the rind thereof seemed kindly, but the core proved bitter-sweet. 


Tennyson took up the harp of life, and the ‘‘ Four Winds of Ejirinn ” released 
by Eithne Carberry, blew all the poor linnets out of Inishfree. Five lines of 
commentary separate An Philibin’s singing from Yeats’ ‘‘ Lamentation of 
the Old Pensioner,” and another five lines of comment separate that famous 
lyric from Mr. Graeme Roberts’s work. Prof. Morton remarks : 


*“‘T should like to follow this with a new poem by Graeme Roberts, a dirge 
of such sweet and moving sorrow, so beautifully spoken, that the grief and the 
song linger in the mind like a lovely presence :”’ 


PoEM SEQUENCE. 
In her day 
She was more pleasant than leaves. 
In her day 
She was more delicate than hawthorn-buds. 
In her day 
She was more lovely than the singing of birds. .. . 


There are four pages allotted to this shamming and the verse develops into 
a ridiculously flagrant imitation of James Stephens’ “ Green Branches.” Having 
quoted T. W. Rolleston’s great poem “ In a quiet, water’d land, a land of roses,” 
Prof. Morton caps it with more lyric by An Philibin and a couple of pages of 
verse by another of our new poets : 


If queens came out of a faéry land, 

Hand in pale hand, 

Like a sweet tale told, 

And one broke from the glimmering others there 
And loosened out her hair 

Into a leaping waterfall of gold, 

They would not be afraid, 

But watch the swinging starlight braid 

Gravely, without stirring .”. . 

(Heart, there’s no fear in anything 

But what’s not splendid and brings no wondering). 
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Impetuous heart, be still, be still!“ Mr. Frank O’Connor’s poem ‘ Return 
in Harvest,’ has something of the ancient poetry’s zest for setting down the 
features of the scene for their own sake,” says Prof. Morton. Here are the last 
two stanzas : 

She runs still, the rest are turning, 

She drops skirts to run the faster, 

Does not scream though she grows paler 
As she tops the fence above me. 


Pale she is, and her looped tresses 
Are dull gold with lights of silver 
As she stops and pants beneath the 
Lancelight of the rustling branches. 


That is nice, but why go back to Oisin, when it is obvious that Mr. O’Connor 
has read Meredith’s “ Love in a Valley ” ? 

There is an extravagant and grotesque element in Gaelic literature and the 
same element may be perceived in our lyrical poetry to-day. Having cited 
the mediaeval ‘‘ Devil’s Tribute to Moling,’’ and referred to the wounding of 
King Conchubar, Prof. Morton produces a national calamity by Mr. T. C. Murray 
called “The Outcast.” Here is the first stanza: 


By her filthy hovel she drowsed, 
The withered crone, 

She seemed from the rotting thatch 
A fungus thrown. 


Here is the fourth stanza : 


Once she was sweet and fair 
As the dew in May, 

The birds in the springtime sun 
Were not so gay. 


Mr. Murray is a great dramatist, but he must be kept away—by force, if 
necessary—from the intoxicating fumes of verse. 

“‘ Winifred Letts, whose poem, ‘“‘ The Spires of Oxford,” received such wide 
circulation at the time of the war, has contributed a “curious and amusing 
specimen of Irish extravagance at its furtherest outpost,’ in her poem, ‘ The 
Kerry Cow.””’ Several pages are devoted to the cow: 


There are red cows that’s contrary, and there’s white cows quare and wild, 
But my Kerry cow is biddable, an’ gentle as a child. 

You may rare up kings and heroes on the lovely milk she yields 

For she’s fit to foster generals to fight our battle-fields. 


Actually Miss Letts contributes these “‘curious and amusing specimens ” of 
rubbish all the year round. 

Prof. Morton’s section on religious poetry in modern Ireland is of interest 
‘The sense of comradeship in which Divinity is held by the Irish poets—and 
which is as ancient as the tenderness for Mother and Babe—is implied on all- 
hands and in many ways, in both ancient and modern Irish poetry. James 
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Stephens, in whom this informal and easy relationship goes as far as it well may, 
makes free use of the divine figures, in adventures and exploits and conversations 
which must amaze the supersensitive in such matters. But no one, I believe, 
who understands the feeling of intimate comradeship with these figures, as it 
lives in the Irish mind, could fail to be charmed by the poems.” The sample 
given is “ Prayer in a Field,” by Miss Pamela Travers. The poem contains 
splendid lines, and totally is a clever piece of sexual verse in the familiar manner 
of Mr. D. H. Lawrence. Here is part of the last stanza : 


Have you no girl, Saint Anthony 
To bend back into Heaven’s lawn 
And kiss until your mouth is dry. 


Half suspected that he has got himself into a black knot in trying to prove that 
Miss Travers is a poetic descendant of St. Ita, the reputed authoress of “ Jesukin, 
Prof. Morton coughs nervously, puts on a sanctimonious air and with a frown 
at ribald critics, proceeds :‘‘ The informality of feeling makes it possible for 
these poets to attain a certain gaiety of mood in writing about the heavenly 
hierarchy, which would be nearly impossible to others, but which in them, carries 
its own warrant. The whole happy mood and easy manner of Mr. Yeats’ well- 
known ‘ Fiddler of Dooney ’ is charmingly in point.’’ But what are the facts 
of this Gaelic Prayer? Miss Travers is an Australian writer: and the cult 
of D. H. Lawrence flourishes in the Antipodes: witness Mr. Lindsey, editor of 
“ Aphrodite ”’ and his coterie—and Miss Jean Devanny, author of “ The Butcher’s 
Shop.” Another example of the tradition of monastic lyric is provided: this 
time by Mr. Monk Gibbon : 


Kneel, little child, to God, 
And thank Him for the trees, 
That are a home to birds, 
That are an inn to bees, 
That are a joy to all... 


Why go beyond R. L. Stevenson’s “A Child’s Garden of Verses ”’ for Mr. 
Gibbon’s poetic pinafore ? 

Prof. Morton need not be blamed for knowing as little about verse as our 
new poetic critic and anthologist-in-chief, Mr. Lennox Robinson. His well- 
meaning book might have been ignored, but for the fact that, actually, it reflects 
faithfully the muddled state of affairs in Irish literature. When the founders 
of the movement began, they had to fight their way, step by step, against the 
rhetorical and political “Nation” school. Losing friends and favours, they 
succeeded in establishing an amazingly high standard of lyric poetry. Critics, 
like John Eglinton, kept extravagance in check. But poets and critics, alike, 
have betrayed their trust. The former standard of integrity in art has dwindled : 
there has been no criticism for fifteen years here, and our poetic currency is being 
rapidly debased ; that is the chief significance of Prof. Morton’s book. Some 
of the new writers quoted in his book, and in this review, have talent; but 
there is neither standard nor criticism to bring out the best in their imaginations. 
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The policy of laisser-faire prevails. The poets who, in their youth, savagely 
attacked the tradition of Moore and Davis, wounded the susceptibilities of an 
entire nation, and started a civil war in Irish criticism and poetry, are shocked 
now at the idea of the holy anger in art. Our prose has almost vanished. Let 
the vexillum of our poetry be torn to tatters, so that all may have a thread. 


AUSTIN CLARKE. 


* * * * * 


MEDIAEVAL Latin Lyrics. By Helen Waddell. Pp. viii. + 352. Constable. 
21s. net. 


Miss Waddell disarms criticism by making no pretension to scholarship. 
What she lacks in this respect she amply makes up by her enthusiasm, her 
lyrical gift, and her power of inducing enthusiasm in the reader. I have found 
this a most exciting book. The two lines of what is probably Provengal, and 
if such, the oldest monument, in all likelihood, of Provencal—obscure as they 
are, and meaning, almost certainly, not what Miss Waddell makes them mean, 
sent me on a wild flight of the imagination through the “dark ages.”’ I reflected 
that when this earliest of all preserved Dawn-songs rose from the enchanted 
garden of some Provengal castle, a king of the dynasty of Charlemagne still 
reigned, if not ruled, in France. Otto the Great had, perhaps, just married 
his great grand-niece, Saint Adelaide, widow of the King of Italy, and Conrad, 
her brother, of the house of Welf d’Altorp, ruled in Burgundy and Arles. It 
was in his dominion that this Dawn-song was composed, perhaps, about 951. 
Then I remembered that Caesarius of Arles, who died in 542, when the sons of 
Clovis were kings in France, and his grandson Theodebert aspired to be and 
styled himself Dominus Theudebertus Augustus—Emperor of the West—wrote 
disparagingly of love-songs sung in his time in the rustic speech of the people 
“ devilishly and shamefully.” I wished that a few lines even had been preserved 
of these earliest blossomings of French and Provengal, composed when the 
Visigoths still held Narbonne, and Saint-Sigismund the last King of the 
Burgundians, had only recently been murdered by an even more sanguinary 
ruffian, Chlodomir, son of Clovis and Saint Clotilde! Then, with a passing 
hope that the wonderful lyric fragments of the Mystére de L’Epoux would turn 
out to be much older than the ordinarily supposed date (I honestly believe that 
they are) “ Dolentas, chaitivas, trop i avem dormit,” I took comfort in the 
Latin lyrics which have been preserved, and which, in so satisfying a measure, 
Miss Waddell has translated for us. I would like to consider with her Petronius, 
or the writer of the poems attributed to him, the first Provengal poet of the 
Middle Ages, albeit in Latin. But I fear Miss Waddell stretches a point for 
him and for Ausonius. The Middle Ages do not begin till the ultimate defeat 
of the Romans by the Barbarians in France. But we have Fortunatus who 
wrote, besides eulogia of his bloodthirsty masters, delicate poems, as perfumed 
as those of the Renaissance, to Saint Radegundis, the widow of Lothaire I., in 
her seclusion at Poitiers, and an epithalamium for the marriage of Sigebert, her 
son, with that extraordinary virago Brunhildis the Visigoth, whose hand weighed 
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on France until, long after the death of her bitterest enemy, the royal harlot 
Fredegundis, was torn by wild horses at Paris at the order of Fredegundis Ss son, 
Brunhildis had seen her first husband as well as her second assassinated by 
Fredegundis, had ruled in the name of her son, two grand-sons and a great 
grandson (the last three assassinated), and had attained a very ripe old age in 
613 when she met her death. Fortunatus lived through this terrible and 
complicated period of many rival sovereigns and cross-murder, and died in 
603 at Tours, having taken, apparently, no interest or part in it all, content 
to be the poet of two Queens. In 567, at Poitiers, he composed the Vexilla regis 
prodeunt, the year after the first marriage of his royal mistress Brunhildis. 

Then there is Angilbert who fought for Lothaire, in the fratricidal struggle 
of the sons of the Emperor Louis the Debonair, son of Charlemagne, which ended 
in the treaty of 842, the oaths exchanged at which constitute the earliest monument 
of French. Angilbert was present at the terrible battle of Fontenay near Auxerre 
and saw his little farm destroyed. He may be pardoned for declaring in his 
moving poem on that occasion that God fought for Lothaire, although we know 
that Lothaire’s enemies, Charles the Bald and Louis the German defeated the 
Emperor and his nephew, Pepin, King of Aquitaine. The comic verse of the 
Andecavis Abbas belongs to the same period, and in its metre foreshadows not 
only the Alba of the tenth century but the poems of the first of the Troubadours, 
the royal William IX. of Aquitaine. 

The delightful Jam dulcis amica 


Come, sweetheart, come, 
Dear as my heart tome... 


was written in France during the reign of Hugh Capet (987-996), with its terrific 
final outburst in burning accentual octosyllables : 


Karissima, noli tardare,’ 
studeamus nos nunc amare, 
sine te non potero vivere ; 
jam decet amorem perficere. 


Quid iuvat deferre, electe, 
que sunt tamen post facienda.’ 
Fac cita quod eris factura, 
in me non est aliqua mora 


the highest point to which the profane lyric of the dark ages rose. 

I have dwelt so far only on the poems written in France and during the 
dark ages. But Miss Waddell gives us much more—Prudentius, Boethius, 
Alcuin, Hrabanus Maurus, Radbod, and in the Middle Ages proper not only 
Pierre Abelard (alas! not his love poems to Héloise, which are lost) and a whole 
series of the Carmina Burana—love songs, drinking songs, and so forth from the 
twelfth century, as well as a great deal else including something from Colman the 
Irishman and Saint Columba. I have space only to refer to that remarkable 
person, the Archpoet, who flourished, if his life so full of vicissitudes, could be 
said to have flourished, in Italy and Germany in the twelfth century. His 
Confessio is one of the most remarkable poems of the Middle Ages. Written 
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at Pavia, it is “the just defiance by the artist of that society which it is his 
thankless business to amuse, the first cry from the House of the Potter, ‘ Why 
hast thou made me thus?’”’ Pavia then must have been very much like 
Dublin to-day, for the Archpoet writes : 


Quis in igne positus 

igne non uratur ? 

quis Papie demorans 

castus habeatur.. . 
And again 

Si ponas Ypolitum 

hodie Papie, 

non erit Ypolitus 

me sequenti idie;.. . .. 


He found it a hard thing “ vincere naturam.” 

I will conclude this inadequate review of one of the most delightfu books 
of our time by quoting, as an example of Miss Waddell’s lyricism, her rendering 
of Abelard’s Planctus, a lament by David for Jonathan, ostensibly, but behind 
that, Abelard’s own outbreak of great passion for the Abbess Heéloise : 


Low in thy grave with thee 
Happy to lie, 

Since there’s no greater thing left Love to do; 
And to live after thee 
Is but to die, 

For with but half a soul what can Life do ? 


Peace, O my stricken Lute ! 
Thy strings are sleeping, 
Would that my heart could still 

Its bitter weeping ! 


To anyone ignorant of the mediaeval Latin lyric, this book must come, 
opening a new world, as Walter Pater did to so many of us, or as Politian revealed 
Botticelli and the first flush of the Italian Renaissance to me when I first read 


the immortal Stanze. 
1, 1B. 


* * * * * 


Dante. By T. S. Eliot. (London: Faber and Faber. 69 pp. 3s. 6d. net.). 


The greatest of contemporary English poets (I do not include Anglo-Irish) 
has written a most interesting and suggestive essay on the greatest of all poets, 
or, if Mr. Eliot prefer, one of the two greatest—there is not a third, he says, 
although I should add Racine. Mr. Eliot has not written another introduction 
to the study of Dante. He has tried to make the unlettered reader understand 
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and feel why Dante is so great a poet, and he has therefore dwelt on Dante’s 
poetry rather than on his opinions. He has attempted to make it possible for a 
moder reader to appreciate a poet who lived and wrote in an entirely different 
world, with an entirely different outlook. I think that he has succeeded. I will 
not cavil because he has deliberately avoided all reference to Dante’s political 
opinions, for example to his violent Imperialism (in the old sense) and his violent 
anti-clericalism. But I will venture to take exception when this parti-pris leads 
him to miss entirely the reason why Brutus and Cassius are in Hell, or makes 
him declare that, in the Paradiso, all the characters save Cacciaguida ‘‘ have the 
best credentials ”. Has the heresiarch Siger de Brabant, who died in contumacy 
of Holy Church the best, or any, credentials ? His inclusion in Heaven beside 
Albertus Magnus and St. Thomas Aquinas is part of the fierce hatred of the 
Papacy which made Dante place the excommunicate Manfred merely in Purga- 
tory and so many Popes, including one sanctified, in Hell? It is part of the 
same fanaticism (I might almost call it) which induced him, since he could not 
put Henry IV in Heaven, to pass over in silence both the Emperor who was 
humbled at Canossa and the great Pope who humbled him there. Mr. Eliot 
rightly asserts that Dante has ‘‘the greatest altitude and greatest depth ” of 
human passion. He has also (and he could not have had one without the other) 
the fiercest love and the fiercest hatred. His hatred of the Papacy passes all 
bounds. It is with the utmost vindictive delight that he dooms to Hell Nicolas 
III, Saint Celestine V, Boniface VIII, Clement V, John XXII (who burned the 
De Monarchia), as well as, possibly (the commentators differ), Innocent IV, 
Alexander IV, Urban IV and Clement IV (Manfred’s enemy). He hates so well 
that in 1311 he urged the Emperor Henry VII (whom he has placed in Heaven) to 
destroy Florence, where the Papal party was then supreme. Dante, like the 
French poet Jouve, could in 1302 “‘ refuser toute sa patrie”’. I think that it is 
necessary to know this side of Dante’s nature in order to appreciate to the full 
his poetry. Dante was excessively human: 

Mr. Eliot falls into one error, however, at which I feel bound to cavil. 
Referring to the difference between the poetry of the Tuscan school and that 
of Provence, he refuses to the Provencal poets that “contrast between higher 
and lower carnal love, the transition from Beatrice living to Beatrice dead, rising 
to the cult of the Virgin,” and declares it to be Dante’s own. If Mr. Eliot is 
right in so far as concerns the Provencal poets who flourished before the Albigensian 
War, he is undubitably wrong if he includes Peire Cardenal, a passionate Provencal 
patriot, who influenced Dante, although Dante makes no mention of him. 
Provence, after the defeat at Muret, like Tuscany, produced a noel dig de nova 
maestria, corresponding to the dolce stil nuovo of Dante. Montanhagol and 
Riquier carry on the work of Cardenal. 

RB: 


* * * * * 


ANDREW MaRVELL. By V. Sackville-West. (Faber & Faber. 3s. 6d. net.). 
(The Poets on the Poets. No. 1). 


This series is an excellent idea on the \part of Messrs. Faber and Faber, for 
poets, not professors or pedants, are really the only people fit to criticise poets, 
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and Miss Sackville-West, who touches nothing that she does not adorn, whether 
it be verse, travel or broadcasting, writes here of Marvell with Parnassian insight 
and a revivified critical vocabulary. j 

Like many minor artists, Marvell had two sides to his temperament, one 
of which impelled him to a life of political action (he was member of Parliament 
for Hull), while the other, particularly in his youth, adored country solitude and 
the mystical contemplation of nature. Indeed what distinguishes him from his 
contemporaries is this quality of mystical passion, which was an utterly different 
thing to the use of natural phenomena by the metaphysical school for purposes 
of intellectual jugglery. As all his best poems were written in early life, it would 
seem as if ‘‘ duty, routine, and common sense ”’ won in the end. Miss Sackville- 
West thinks that only in “ To his Coy Mistress ” and in part of the superb ‘‘ Poem 
on the death of Cromwell ” does he cease to be minor. She seems a little dis- 
appointed that he does not more often reach this level; but to most people, 
Charles Lamb among them, Marvell will always, however minor, be the supreme 
poet of gardens. It is hardly possible to sit under a tree in May or June without 
one or another of his lovely images coming to mind : “‘ the bird with silver wings ” 
is immortal, so is the “‘ green thought in a green shade,” and that magical stanza 
from ‘‘ Appleton House ” :— 


“ Unhappy ! shall we never more 
That sweet militia restore 
When gardens only had their towers, 
And all the garrisons were flowers ; 
When roses only arms might bear, 
And men did rosy garlands wear?” 


His latest biographer writes interestingly of his obsession with the colour 
green in connection with his nature-mysticism. The most famous of all his poems 
is a fantasy of green and silver, “‘ the world of his mind was a glaucous world, as 
though he lived in a coppice, stippled with sunlight and alive with moving 
shadows.”’ It is as the creator of such a world that we love and remember him. 
We can only hope that he is not disappointed that his fame rests on this, rather 
than on the quite considerable bulk of his political satires and letters to Electors 
which represent alas! the more dominating side of his personality. 

The get-up of this series deserves praise, also the elegant and suitable cover 
design by Mr. Rex Whistler. Pe Oe 


* * * * * 


La DucHEssE Du MatInE: By Francis Birrell. (Gerald Howe. 3s. 6d. net). 
(Representative Women). 


“ She was certainly not a nice woman ”’ is the author’s verdict on his heroine, 
and yet although she lacked real brains and possessed neither beauty of character 
nor of person, the lilliputian Louise-Bénédicte, Duchesse du Maine, was un- 
doubtedly an important historical personality. A grand-daughter of the great 
Condé, she inherited the family energy and passion for intrigue, but alas ! com- 
pletely divorced from that guiding intelligence which is the only justification of 
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political individualism. Extremely ambitious both socially and politically, on 
the death of Louis XIV she engineered the absurdly theatrical “ Conspiracy of 
Gellamare ” to place her husband, a natural son of the late King by Mme. de 
Montespan, on the throne. This plot, which she embarked on in the same 
frivolous spirit that she brought to private theatricals, failed miserably, and 
having embroiled a number of more or less innocent persons in serious trouble, 
the Duchess was imprisoned for a short time by the Duke of Orleans, then Regent. 
He seems to have let her down very lightly, for after a year’s imprisonment, on 
her presenting a written confession of the whole business, she was allowed to 
return to her residence at Sceaux. 

It is the second half of her life that is important, for now her incessant parties 
and amateur acting allured such men as Voltaire, d’Alembert and Crébillon to 
stay at her house. Though fundamentally shallow, her vivacious energy and 
enthusiasm for the arts and sciences seem to have made her an entertaining 
chatelaine, the prototype no doubt of those modern society hostesses who are 
constantly surrounded with the great, and can chatter with a plausible volubility 
of James Joyce or Relativity without any real comprehension. Although she 
did not in the least grasp it, Mr. Birrell considers that her importance lies in her 
being a link between the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, for her salon, 
where the aristocracies of birth and brain mingled freely, saw the birth of the 
eighteenth century “ breaking down of caste ”’. 


“ At Sceaux the eighteenth century writers came into their own, 
disintegrating the State, assisting the bourgeoisie in their rapid rise, 
controlled by no discipline save that of their own intellectual integrity. 
The pleasure grounds of Sceaux played their part in destroying the aris- 
tocracy’s faith in itself, which was to render the classes of privilege helpless 
before the inrush of the third estate.” 


The author makes as much as his small space allows of the background and 
friends of this feather-brained but important lady. He is very much at home 
in the complicated political milieu of the period, and his well-chosen and wittily 
translated documentary quotations, particularly those from Mme. de Stdal’s 
correspondence with Mme. du Deffand, describing the vagaries of Voltaire and 
Mme. du Chatelet at Sceaux, stimulate the reader’s interest to further researches 
on the period. 


Masse. 


% * * * * 


THE LAMP AND THE LUTE. Studies in Six Modern Authors. By Bonamy Dobrée. 
(Oxford Univ. Press (H. Milford). 5s. net.). 


In these studies of such diverse writers as Kipling and E. M. Forster, Ibsen 
and D. H. Lawrence, Mr. Dobrée has set himself to discover the value of what 
he calls the “intuition ” of each, meaning by intuition ‘“‘a sudden realization, 
accompanied by excitement,” which will produce a certain attitude to life. The 
authors are all contemporary, four of them still alive, and in spite of apparent 
divergence, have one thing in common, in that “ they are living in a world which 
finds no security in Christianity, nor in any dogmatic faith. Each of them attempts 
his own solution.” This criticism is careful analysis of the school of I, A. Richards 
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and Herbert Read, whose scientific methods are a reaction against loose personal 

_Impressionism. These analytical revaluations show a scrupulously fair habit 
of thought, though such steadfast objectivity might in time become a little dry, 

if the author’s well-curbed and dispassionate pen did not seem occasionally to 

sow signs of restive enthusiasm, as in the essays on Rudyard Kipling and T. 
. Elhot. 

It seems a long time since Kipling’s name was mentioned among our 
Proustians, yet here is Mr. Dobrée telling us that he is of the lineage of the great 
Stoic Jeremy Taylor in that for him, as for the Elizabethans and Jacobeans, life 
is a “discipline and an adventure.” Apart from imperialism and the other 
ephemeral qualities of his work, to which he largely owes his great popularity, 
his stoical and spartan solution is a possible one, and it is probable that, in 
reaction against our introspective literary loves, the next generation may welcome 
and admire the more enduring qualities of his work. 

The essay on T. S. Eliot is provocative and illuminating. The quotations 
from the beautiful ‘‘ Journey of the Magi ” show this poem to be quite without 
the obscurity and erudite allusiveness for which The Waste Land has been 
arraigned. There is something nobly uncompromising about the mind of this 
poet, in its Dante-like anger with a disorderly, spiritually-sterile age, and in its 
search for a changeless truth ; and if for some he needs an apologia, he could 
surely have no better one than this: “ . every good poet is a difficult poet. 
Indeed, every work of art, if it is really original, if it is a new synthesis, a new 
exploration of life, must at first repel ...if we ... rebel and from the 
inborn laziness of human nature we are likely to resent anything which will force 
us to revaluation—it means that the work is a live thing...” 

CoC, 


* * * * * 


Léon VALLAS. THE THEORIES OF CLAUDE DeEBussy. Translated by Maire 
O’Brien. (Oxford Univ. Press (H. Milford). 6s. 6d. net.). 


The majority of the articles of which this book is a summary were con- 
tributed by Debussy to publications now no longer available, though a selection 
from these was published in 1927 by Noel Douglas, under the title of “‘ M. Croche, 
the Dilettante Hater.” The entertaining and ironic M. Croche showed the 
composer to possess a gift for literary expression rare among musicians, and those 
who enjoyed his vital and stimulating criticism, will be grateful to M. Vallas for 
this comprehensive synthesis of Debussy’s entire literary opus. The main theses 
of Debussy’s articles are clearly exemplified in his music, where we find tradition 
wedded to a modern vision, and imagination to nature. Time and again he 
emphasises the importance of a national school of French music founded on the 
tradition of Rameau and Couperin. His real quarrel with Gliick and Wagner 
is that their Teutonic ponderousness diverted the national genius from its natural 
path of grace of form and clarity of vision. He urges young musicians to spend 
their time looking at and listening to Nature, rather than in academic theorising. 
“‘ Music is the sum total of scattered forces . . . And people have made of it a 
song composed of theories! I prefer a few notes from the flute of an Egyptian 
shepherd. He collaborates with the scenery around him and hears harmonies 
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of which our text-books are ignorant ...” It would be interesting to know 
Debussy’s opinion of Delius, his English contemporary, in this imaginative 
interpretation of nature. On such a vexed subject as the setting of poems to 
music Debussy’s sanity is refreshing. Himself one of those rare musicians who 
have a sense of the rhythm in verse, he disliked the idea of a good poem being 
set to music almost as much as a bad one, because of the inevitable falsification 
of rhythm, and after much experiment came to the conclusion “ that the composer 
should himself write the poems he would use, and should note them down, not 
in verse, but in rhythmic prose,” as in his own exquisite ‘“‘ Tombeau des Naiades. 
An eager and challenging mind is apparent in all that he wrote. A word of praise 
is due to Miss Maire O’Brien for an intelligent translation. 


M.._S...P. 


HOGARTH LIVING POETS. 


TRANSITIONAL PoEM. By C. Day Lewis. (The Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d.). 
THE Famity TREE. By William Plomer. (The Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d.). 
Cawvor. By Robinson Jeffers. (The Hogarth Press. 6s.). 

Krnc’s DAUGHTER. By V. Sackville-West. (The Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d.). 


A sceptical and rather bumptious intellectualism characterises Transitional 
Poem. Those who enjoy metaphysical text books or Torquemada’s crossword 
puzzles will find plenty here on which to exercise their ingenuity on a wet Sunday 
afternoon. Mr. Day Lewis thoughtfully provides notes for what he calls the 
“diligent reader’. Those who look for poetic imagination or musical form in 
poetry will not find either in the complicated obscurity of this work. 

The verse of William Plomer has vitality and wit, though he emerges as 
primarily a satirist. In his longest poem, “The Family Tree,” an amusing 
vindication of decadence, he sees the decadent hero as the fine flower that Gothic 
barbarism, the Hellenic culture and gorgeous flowering of life in the Renaissance, 
repressive Puritanism, the eighteenth century and its reaction Victorianism have 
united to produce. His poetical syntheses of each successive period of human de- 
velopment are spirited and diverting. Here, for example, are a few lines from 
part 5, which he calls “The Spread of Flowery Foliage ” :— 


“ Singing celestial in a sky-seraglio 
Angel-nymphs with rosaries of pearls began 
Lisping litanies of love in low monastic Greek 
To turban’d Indians in a Tartar cupola below, 
Beatrice came with Ganymede, the Pope with Michael Angelo, 
And a cherub from Golconda with a spangled paper fan, 
Leonardo laughed aloud, and jgcund Odelisques in jamboree, 
Led by Marlowe, sang (like jewels) of the fairy Faustus-tree.” 


The poet seems to peep over the satirist’s shoulder in the Japanese poems, 
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some of which produce the effect of delicate line and wash engravings. I par- 
ticularly liked the description of the :— 


“buxom rustic poetess of seventeen, 
Very sentimental, smelling queerly clean, 
Like a white chrysanthemum in a glass of water.” 


__ Cawdor is yet another of Mr. Robinson Jeffers’ stories of wild and primitive 
life among the canyons and red woods. ~He uses his unrhymed twelve-beat metre 
throughout, which tends to monotony, and there seems no reason why such a 
saga should not go on for ever. It is not poetry, though he possesses poetical 
force and fire, for poetry demands some sort of selection and far more care for 
technique and design. This writer has undeniable gifts, rather akin to those of 
Liam O’Flaherty. His intense love of wild beauty and of primitive life in all 
its forms give a power and vitality of expression to all that he writes. In one 
of the best of the shorter poems, “‘ The Artist,” he makes his subject say :— 


“What I see is the enormous beauty of 
things, but what I attempt 
Is nothing to that.” 


Apart from facetiousness, it is also true of himself. But unfortunately to 
be a good poet it is not enough to see “the enormous beauty of things,” one 
must also see the enormous beauty of fine and original poetic metre and rhythm. 

I feel about King’s Daughter as one might at a ballet when at last, after 
the quite pleasant but uninspired posturing of the corps de ballet, the prima 
ballerina enters with a butterfly flight and hovers deliciously and apparently 
without effort on the tips of her toes. Here fantasy and music combine to produce 
the authentic note, and a youthful lyric freshness of vision achieves a rare 
marriage with a sophisticated technique. Ido not know if these verses preceded 
The Land, but it would seem as if the mature and serious imagination of that fine 
poem were here taking a careless and gay holiday in a sort of Elizabethan fairy 
land, for the author is obviously steeped in the lyrics of Shakespeare, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Peele and Ben Jonson; so that as in Charles Lamb we notice 
echoes of his favourite Sir Thomas Browne, here we sometimes detect the intona- 
tion of the beloved in the speech of the lover :— 


“Sagitta, lean your ear between the leaves, 
There comes a murmur down the glade, 
It is the hunting-horn, it is the bee 
That from the foxglove thieves ; 
It is the echo of the caves, 
The populous temple of the tree ; 
It is love’s very danger and its sound ; 
Sagitta, stay your flight aslant the shade.” 


Everywhere in these poems one finds the imaginative metamorphoses of 
common things, and that spontaneous metrical ease and inventiveness that only 
the born lyric poet can achieve. Sagitta, the King’s Daughter, is a princess 
who lingers sweetly in the memory. ure 

« ° 
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FOUNDATIONS OF ARCHITECTURE. By Manning Robertson, A.R.I.B.A., M.R.LA.I. 
and Nora Robertson. 

A study of Architecture should lead to a constructive outlook on life in 
general, and the idea of introducing this outlook to children, seems to me to 
be an admirable one. 

This little book is the first I have seen written with that purpose, and I can 
strongly recommend it to anyone having charge of children from quite early 

ears. 
: It explains the use of different building materials, what good architecture 
means, and the development of styles—though I think the authors might have 
explained a little more definitely how all changes grew out of constructional 
necessity, as in buttress development, etc. 

The illustrations of arch construction, both by match boxes, and the drawing 
on the next page, are excellent, and enable even young children to grasp the 
principle. 

Occasionally one comes across a paragraph rather too advanced for school- 
children, except for the top forms, such as the end of Chap. 2, and Chap. 4, but 
the teacher could easily select passages to suit the various ages. 

The artistic side is not neglected ; there are chapters on the use of varied 
building materials, colons and textures in bricks and tiles, giving vitality and 
interest to even a plain wall or chimney. 

Some of the illustrations show the difference between good and _ bad 
proportion, and other points of design. Reasons are given for details of 
construction, sometimes with amusing references to stories that all children 
know, such as “ Alice,” The Waterbabies, and well-known fairy tales. 

Ican imagine walks, both in town and country, made much more interesting 
by even a slight knowledge of architectural principles ; for instance, looking for 
types of bonding in brick walls, the use of half timbering, well designed gables, 
windows and roofs—-and the differences between good and bad proportion. 

History is so bound up with Architecture, and a child who is taught to 
recognise the changes from Norman to Gothic churches, and then the changes 
in a three Gothic periods, will soon associate these styles with their historical 
period. 

During their walks they will soon be quick to “spot” a flying buttress, 
an oriel window, a Norman doorway, etc. ; and this would prove of great value 
in future travels. 

The constructive sense, so useful in other ways besides architecture, would 
be still further encouraged by Chap. 6, showing how to set out a simple plan 
and elevation, and giving the child an idea of necessary dimensions. 

The illustrations showing five variations in elevation, for one simple plan, 
should prove very helpful. 

Mistakes in house decoration and furnishing are touched on, showing the 
value of “‘ fitness ” in style. 

The final chapter, on town and village planning, suggests a fascinating 
game, and I think the children who ledm the lessons suggested by this little 
book, would grasp something of the meaning of citizenship, and the idea of 
planning for the good of future generations, building for beauty and utility, in 
a truly communal and unselfish spirit. L 
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A NOTABLE NOVEL. 


DRUM AND MonkEy. By George Manning-Sanders. (Faber & Faber. 7/6 net.) 


The author of this delightful novel is already very favourably known to our 
readers by the short stories which he has contributed on many occasions, and 
those who have read the stories will desire to read his first novel. The novel will 
remind those who are familiar with his short stories and sketches of those briefer 
works, because to a large extent it is rather a series of stories strung together 
than what is usually called a novel. The struggles of Charles Honey in the drab 
environment of a slum street of a seaport town in southern England do not at 
first suggest themselves as likely to make a fascinating novel ; yet it must be 
said that Mr. Manning-Sanders has made of them one of the notable novels of the 
publishing season. 

Charles Honey is a man of mystery who keeps a marine store, and goes about 
the country in course of his business. He is himself rather an unusual specimen, 
attractively human, yet, so elusive, that he holds the reader throughout. It is 
his son, Bicky, who really makes the story ; and the relations of father and son 
have not been more delicately portrayed in recent times. Charles visioned a 
great career for Bicky—how he is thwarted makes an absorbing story which it 
would be unfair to disclose. 

The numerous characters with which the book is filled are all very carefully 
studied and depicted. Julia, the wife of Charles, and Nan, the foster-mother 
of Bicky, with Sally and Mrs. Norris, the Black girls, and the flighty Jane, present 
a gallery of slum portraits which suggest Dickens without sentimentality. This 
is certainly a novel to read. ae 


* * * * * 


MORE ABOUT EDMUND BURKE. 


BuRKE : THE FOUNDER OF ConsERvaTISM. By A.A. B. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 
w755 Od.) 

EDMUND BuRKE, AND THE REVOLT AGAINST THE I8TH CENTURY. By Alfred 
Cobban. (Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 


It might reasonably be expected that all ‘that needs to be said about the 
political philosophy of Edmund Burke had been said over and over again many 
times within the past year, yet books about him continue to appear at frequent 
interyals. Last year, so many new books about Burke were published, that 
those who specialise in his work must have their shelves looking like an over- 
crowded slum area ; and, in addition to the special books, every political study 
is almost certain to contain one chapter devoted to Burke. Little remains to be 
said. 

These two books, therefore, say little that could be said to be novel, but 
Mr. Cobban attempts with considerable success to relate him to such “ rebels 
as Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey. The revolt against the Whig domination 
of England brought strange partnerships, and none are as interesting to the 
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student of literature and politics as this quartette. In A. A. B.’s little book, 
there is nothing whatever that is novel, unless it be his sneers at those who may be 
found to disagree with him. He is widely known as one of the last-ditch Tories 
in England, and in that very position he would probably draw upon himself the 
invective of Burke. He has made the greater part, and the most interesting 
part, of his book of a reprint of Burke’s famous “ Letter to a Noble Lord,”’ and, 
for this alone, the book deserves attention. a 


* * * * * 


“THE FRENCH REVOLUTION ” ILLUSTRATED. 


THE FreNcH REvoLuTION. By Thomas Carlyle. 2 vols. (Dent, 15s. net.) 


It is probable that readers of Carlyle’s ‘‘ French Revolution ” are very few 
to-day, but if new readers can be attracted at all, these delightful volumes, just 
issued in Messrs. Dent’s well-known ‘“‘ Illustrated Classics ’’ series, should prove 
magnetic. Beautifully bound, clearly printed, and carefully illustrated, they 
will probably prove an incentive to large numbers of boys, patricularly, to embark 
upon the study of history. 

This new edition is introduced by Mr. Hilaire Belloc, who has proven on 
many occasions his intimate familiarity with the events of 1789-93. If he be not 
spiritually akin to Carlyle, he is near enough to make him the ideal introductory 
medium to one who was almost as violent in his writing as was the mob that 
stormed the Bastile. The twelve drawings which Mr. G. E. Chambers contributes 
are as much in the spirit of Carlyle as in the atmosphere of the late 18th century. 
“The Place d’Armes, Versailles,”’ in the first volume, is so charming in its archi- 
tectural effects, that one could feast the eyes upon it for long periods without 
exhausting its pleasures. In addition to the new drawings there are sixteen 
plates in photogravure, mainly portraits, which add to the interest of this new 
edition. The publishers may be congratulated upon two volumes which are 
as charming as they are necessary. 

| ibe a2 


* * * * * 


GALSWORTHY THE DRAMATIST. 


THE PLays OF JOHN GALSwoRTHY. (Duckworth. 8s. 6d. net.) 


To have the complete plays of John Galsworthy within the covers of a single 
volume is something that will appeal to a very large number of readers and play- 
goers ; and to have the entire 27 plays at the very low price of 8s. 6d. will intensify 
the appeal. The volume is, in fact, a marvel of publishing enterprise which 
should be acknowledged and suitably rewarded by a prodigious sale. As a 
volume for presentation this could not be beaten, and anyone upon whom it may 
be bestowed will bless the giver for years. Other dramatists have had their 
plays published in a single volume, but this is the first which is priced at less than 
a guinea. In 1,150 pages, the entire dramatic career of Mr. Galsworthy may be 
studied at a cost of about 4 pence for each play, 
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The book is a great interest because the plays can be read with ease, as they 
can be visualised quickly. In such plays as “The Silver Box,” or “ Justice,” 
the sociologist is dominant, but in the later plays such as “Exiled,” “ Escape,” 
or “The Roof,” the dramatist dominates. In his later plays, Mr. Galsworthy 
has changed his technique, without making any marked sacrifice of his funda- 
mental ideas. He always set out to show rather than to prove his case, and if the 
effect be occasionally indecisive, his demonstrations are always interesting. 

From 1906, when “The Silver Box” announced the arrival of a fine new 
dramatist, until to-day, when “‘The Roof” failed to convince either playgoers 
or critics, the progress of one of the outstanding dramatists of the time can be 
followed in this magnificent volume. 

1 a 


* * * * * 


THE Next TEN YEARS IN BRITISH SOCIAL AND Economic Poticy. By G. D. H. 
Cole. (London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1929. Pp. ix + 459. 15s. net.) 


WEALTH AND Lire: A Stupy IN VaLuEs. By J. A. Hobson. (London: 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1929. Pp. iv + 489. 15s. net.) 


Some years ago Mr. Cole was amongst the young intellectuals from the univer- 
sities who helped to shake up old fashioned trade unionists and socialists with the 
heady new wine of guild socialism. The world war, the Russian revolution, 
and Labour in office in Great Britain have wrought changes in him too. The 
movement of events, he says, has made him think out afresh his social and political 
creed. The result is this elaborately planned new testament re-stating his con- 
ception of socialism, and applying it to the actual situation of to-day. 

Neither guild socialism, nor any variation of it, he has concluded, will cure 
the world’s troubles, and set up the new social order. Rather is it to a practical 
and immediate application of social principles to the present urgent problems 
that Mr. Cole directs his goodly measure of brains, ability and pushfulness. If 
he is less concerned now than formerly with ethical and functional questions, 
and more with everyday difficulties, he still compels attention, and this detailed 
programme of his cannot fail to leave its mark on the near future of British 
Labour. Frankly, it is a recantation of much that he has advocated, and it may 
be doubted whether its impress will be as deep as that of the idea and the propa- 
ganda of guild socialism upon thoughtful workers. But Mr. Cole’s influence 
upon the political leadership of British Labour has been considerable of late 
years, and the programme he works out now is, at the least estimate, a bold and 
important essay in practical politics. 

More abstract and philosophical is Mr. Hobson in the new book with which 
he follows up his Free Thought in the Social Sciences, reviewed in THE DUBLIN 
MacGaZInE at the time of its publication. Wealth and Life is a theoretical treatise 
on the relations between economic values and human values. To a large extent 
it isa summing up in one volume of Mr. Hobson’s thought and study over 
many years, as published in earlier volumes. The value of that thought can 
scarcely be over-estimated. Perhaps nobody now alive and writing in English 
has been so effective as he in the criticism of the present capitalist order. Here, 
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as ever, his thought is always penetrating, his expression precise, and his analysis 
careful and exact. Combined these make Wealth and Life a first-rate piece of 
reasoning, and a positive contribution to economic science, as well as a masterly 
constructive effort in social criticism. 

It follows that Mr. Hobson’s book makes tougher reading than Mr. Cole’s. 
But it is no less valuable, and the reader who gets his teeth into it and masticates 
it thoroughly will be amply rewarded for his pains. ae 


* * * * * 


WuitE LIGHT AND FLAME: MEMORIES OF THE IRISH LITERARY REVIVAL AND 
Tue ANGLO-IRISH War. By L. MacManus. Dublin: The Talbot 
Press, 1929. Pp. 228. 5s. net. 


It is a far cry now to the “ Seanchus ’”’ conducted by Miss MacManus in 
the old Ivish Emerald. But the influence of that column, and of the historical 
novels that came from her pen, has not been inconsiderable in the making of 
the Ireland of to-day. Those who know her only through her writings will be 
surprised to learn that Miss MacManus was reared and nurtured in Unionism 
and Imperialism in the county of Mayo. It was a chance choice of books in a 
Sussex lending library that opened up to her the whole Gaelic past and sent her 
to men and women who helped to fashion modern Ireland—Miss Eleanor Hull, 
Standish O’Grady, John Todhunter, ‘ ,” W. B. Yeats, Maud Gonne and 
others. 

Through these pages flit memories of P. H. Pearse, Arthur Griffith, John 
O’Leary, George Moore, Dr. Salmon, John Dillon and early struggles in The 
Gaelic League and Sinn Fein. There are memories too of later, more stirring, 
sadder years—the world war, the Volunteers, Easter Week, conscription, the 
Black and Tan war and the split over the Treaty, The O’Rahilly, Sean Corcoran 
of Kiltimagh, Terence Mac Sweeney and always and ever in affection, Maire de 
Buitléir. 

The earlier part of the book is the more interesting and important because 
the less familiar and more intimate and personal. But the whole is worth 
attention as recording the impressions of one whose quiet labours have done 
more for national movements than is wot of by those who think the Irish 
revolution began in 1916 and not, as is the fact, about twenty years before that. 

B. D. 


* * * * * 


THE STAMP COLLECTOR. A GUIDE TO THE WoRLD’s PostaGE Stamps, (Revised 


Edition). By Stanley C. Johnson, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.E.S. (Herbert Jenkins, 
Ltd. 7s. 6d. net. 


Now-a-days when Stamp Collecting has become so very popular a volume 
such as this deserves a hearty welcome. There is a tremendous amount of 
information and advice contained in its more than 300 pages, and every phase 
of this interesting hobby has been touched upon from the issue of the first 
“Penny Black” to present day aero-philately. In addition to the 25 Chapters 
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. text and some thirty plates there is a comprehensive glossary of philatelic 
erms. 

It is to be regretted that more care was not taken in the matter of illustration. 
Some of the used specimens shewn, even of the commonest stamps, are so 
heavily cancelled that even the veriest junior would not give them space in his 
album. This tends to give the casual reader quite a wrong impression of the 
appearance of a properly formed collection. There are one or two rather 
sweeping statements with which the writer does not agree, but on the whole 
the book is very readable and helpful. 


* * * * * 


SHEILA OF THE O’ByRNES. By Annie M. P. Smithson. Talbot Press. 3s. 6d. 
Pau Beck, DETECTIVE. By M. McD. Bodkin. Talbot Press. 3s. 6d. 
AMBUSHED Lovers. By Martin T. Henry. Talbot Press. 5s. 


The publishers are making a praiseworthy effort to provide Irish fiction of 
interest and variety for low-brows. And this is all to the good because after 
all there is a demand for the less pretentious kind of novel. 

Miss Smithson has already established a reputation for homely, wholesome 
story-telling and her books have many admirers. Her new book is not, perhaps, 
another “ Walk of a Queen,” but its heroine, Sheila, and her youthful adventures 
will make numerous friends among young and old. 

Mr. Bodkin is not a novice either. In “ Paul Beck” he caters for a class 
of reader whose name is legion nowadays, and gives those who like “a good 
detective story ” just what they want. 

Mr. Henry, I should think, is a new writer and his intentions are good. But 
in this hard world people judge by performances, and, in spite of the author’s 
evident knowledge of the Black and Tan period, “ Ambushed Lovers’ is 
amateurish. It would, however, make an acceptable gift for a school-girl 
entering her teens. 

M. D. F. 


* * * * * 


Birur. 2. (Editions du Carrefour: 20 fr.). 


The second number of a lively and cosmopolitan French periodical, in manner 
rather like The Dial. There are stories and articles by Mexican, Spanish, Russian, 
American and English authors ; also some interesting photographs from films 
by Man Ray, etc., as well as reproductions of paintings by ultra-modem artists. 
Among much stimulating writing we noticed an article on the “Cante Jondo,’ 
or Gipsy songs of Spain, by Ramon G. de la Serna, who obviously writes from 
inside knowledge ; a fairy tale entitled ‘‘ Le Noyau d’Abricot,” by Jean Giono, 
written in strange and beautiful prose,” “‘un langage plein de mystérieuses 
sonorités,” and some interesting notes on Lenin by the Soviet sculptor Nathan 
Altman. The fact that James Joyce is one of this magazine’s ‘‘Conseillers 
Etrangers ” has no doubt something to do with the extreme obscurity of some 
of the contributions, but none the less Bifur is full of vitality and, whatever its 
faults, is never dull. 
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EarLy DuBLIN PRINTING. NOTES ON THE PRINTERS IN DUBLIN DURING THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By T. Percy C. Kirkpatrick, M.D., Litt.D., 
M.R.I.A. (Dublin: The University Press). 

It was a happy thought on the part of Dr. Kirkpatrick to issue this booklet 
as a useful adjunct to the exhibition of seventeenth century Dublin-printed books 
which he prepared in connection with the Civic Week celebrations. Mr. E. R. 
McDix’s earlier pioneer work on the subject of Irish typography does, of course, 
cover much of the same ground, but many of his pamphlets have now become 
scarce, and, in any event, it has never been collected into an easily accessible 
form. Dr. Kirkpatrick has now summarized, in an eminently readable way, 
all that is to be known about the somewhat shadowy figures who gave us our 
earliest-printed Dublin books. 

It is interesting to learn that of the work of John Franckton, who succeeded 
the first Irish printer, O’Kearney, eleven books and twenty-one proclamations 
areextant. These include the New Testament (1602-3), and the Book of Common 
Prayer (1608), both of which were printed in the Irish character. A curious point 
about Franckton’s type is that of the eighteen letters used, nine were roman, two 
italic, and only seven distinctively Irish. Franckton, an independent printer, 
was succeeded by the powerful London Company of Stationers, who obtained 
a Patent that gave them a monopoly in Dublin. Dr. Kirkpatrick says that 
“after the first three or four years the King’s Printers often used as an imprint 
the title ‘Company of Stationers,’ but after 1634, the title commonly used was 
that of the ‘ Society of Stationers’.”” I suspect that 1634 is a misprint for 1624, 
as in the latter year James Ussher’s An Answer to a Challenge made by a Jesuite 
in Ireland was published in Dublin and bears the imprint “‘ Printed by the Societie 
of Stationers.” 

The later printers of the seventeenth century are, naturally, of less interest 
than the pioneers, and the little we know about them rests largely on such a 
doubtful source as John Dunton’s The Dublin Scuffle. It is to be hoped that 
Dr. Kirkpatrick, who is now making the subject largely his own, will carry his 
research into the eighteenth century. Very little appears to be known about 
such printers as Dowdall, Sandys and Dickson, who in the first two decades of 
that century were printing books and pamphlets in the quarto format which was 
soon almost to disappear entirely. By the end of the eighteenth century the 
work of the better Dublin printers had attained both elegance and distinction, 
and an intensely interesting book could be written around its development and 


final eclipse. 
* * * * 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES 


To the old-established firm of Pickering and Chatto (1, King Street, London, 
S.W. 1.), all the rare books of English literature seem to come sooner or later. 
In Part IV. of their 259th list we are offeréd a wide range of choice original editions 
covering a period of four centuries, associated with such names as Daniel and 
Drayton ; Defoe and Dryden ; De Quincey and Dickens. Curious, and out-of- 
the-way items are here in abundance, and the old dramatists (always beloved by 


BOOK REVIEWS | 


Pickering) are offered in the attractive old quartos. Amongst books of Irish 
interest we notice the Trinity College publication Gratulationes Juventutis 
Academiae Dubliniensis in Sereniss. Regis et Reginae Nuptias, the First Edition, 
1761, which contains Edmund Malone’s first appearance in print. This somewhat 
scarce book is offered at three guineas. Another unusual item is the Poem upon 
Paddy Murphy, the porter of Trinity College, printed in Dublin by Edward 
Waters in 1728. This may or may not be the First Edition, as it was also printed 
by Faulkiner in that year. There are many other scarce volumes of Irish interest, 
and we shall look forward to the appearance of the next section of this catalogue. 
* * * * * 


The arrival of a list from Mr. W. G. Neale, of 103 South Street, Eastbourne 
(formerly of Dublin) revives pleasant memories of many happy hours spent in 
the little bookshop on Aston’s Quay. _In Catalogue No. 32 he has listed a number 
of modern First Editions at prices which will attract the collector of moderate 
means, who cannot afford West End prices. 

* & * * * 


“‘ Books on Social Conditions ” is the latest compilation of Messrs. Birrell 
and Garnett (30 Gerrard Street, London, W.). The prices, as one naturally ex- 
pects, range lower than those of books in the realm of pure literature, and the 
student of economics will thereby rejoice. The period covered is mostly the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century, and such headings as ‘‘ Education,” 
“Housing,” “‘ Population,” ‘Trade Unions,” etc., indicate the scope of this 
list. As usual, the compiler’s notes are indicative of a wide research. 

* * * * * 


That time has a curious way of re-assessing values receives striking emphasis 
in the new Catalogue of Autograph Letters issued by Messrs. Francis Edwards 
(83 High Street, Marylebone, London). Napoleon Buonaparte shook the world 
and his name comes booming over the years. Charles Lamb was a struggling 
clerk in the South Sea House, who tippled a little and stammered a little, and left 
little behind save a sheaf of essays and a handful of poems. Yet an autograph 
letter of the gentle Elia is now estimated to be worth £800, whilst a document 
in the handwriting of the great Emperor, and bearing his signature, is valued 
at exactly one-fortieth of that figure. Nor will many be found to quarrel with 
this estimate of values. When it comes to autograph material, the writers are 
first and the rest nowhere. Letters of kings and queens, soldiers and statesmen, 
may be had for a song, whilst even the fragment of a document bearing the sig- 
nature of a Keats ora Shelley will cost asmall fortune. Messrs. Francis Edwards 
will let you have an autograph letter of William Ewart Gladstone for four shillings, 
and a signature of Queen Victoria for eight ; but if you want a really interesting 
letter written by their contemporary, Charles Darwin, it will cost you £40. Here, 
indeed, is rich material for an Elian essay ! 

M. J. MacM. 


* * * * * 


We have received from Mr. Tregaskis, The Caxton Head, a most fascinating 
catalogue of books dealing with Sports and Pastimes. Amongst the many 
excellent reproductions with which it is illustrated is a folding plate of “ The 
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Bull a Hunting” taken from a very rare volume, Salgado’s “ Impartial and 
Brief description of The Plaza, or Sumptuous Market Place of Madrid,” 1683 ; 
and another plate of curious interest gives us a vivid 17th century impression of 
the taking of a whale—and a very fearsome whale it is, too, with a considerable 
amount of the unicorn in his general make-up. 

Angling, Archery, Cock-Fighting, Falconry, Shooting and Hunting, are 
amongst the subjects dealt with, and in each section there is at least one item— 
in some sections a remarkable run—of books of olitstanding interest and rarity. 

* * * 


Messrs. Bumpus’s Autumn list is rich in First editions of Kipling, Shaw and 
Galsworthy, but it has in addition a pleasant sprinkling of literature of the more 
enduring kind. Amongst the older writers Donne is represented by seven entries 
ranging from 1626 to 1649, and including the “ Biathanatos,” with its strange 
sub-title which so irresistibly suggests a quotation from Alice in Wonderland, 
and Crashaw’s Steps to the Temple is here, too, and in that 1648 edition which, 
like the Beau Nash of Goldsmith, is one of those few books more desirable in a 
second than in a first edition. A little later in that century which is, I think, 
the most fascinating of all periods for the bookman—as contrasted with the 
mere collector—we come to the Hydriotaphia of Sir Thomas Browne in a first 
edition, and (a delightful provenance this), from the library of Edmund Gosse ; 
and, to complete that immortal group, here are Vaughan and his brother 
“ Philalethes,” and Herbert with 41s brother, the delightful old egotist of the 
ates, 

The 18th Century has contributed a rich quota to Messrs. Bumpus’s treasury 
and Goldsmith and Gay, Fielding, Richardson and Johnson are here in desirable 
editions for those who have the necessary means. 

* * * * * 

Messrs. Blackwell, of Broad Street, Oxford, have issued a finely printed 
catalogue of books from the library of the late Rev. Canon Egerton Leigh, one of 
the outstanding features of which is the wonderful collection of the various editions 
of ‘‘ The Vicar of Wakefield,” comprising in all more than 70 separate issues of 
the little book which Dr. Johnson “ did not think would have had much success.” 
Another feature of this catalogue is the run of Thackeray and Thackerayana 
(100 items) which includes many almost unobtainable editions ; but, most remark- 
able of all is the collection of “ Byron’s Separate Works, Poems, and Dramas, 
and Collections of Poems.” This occupies 54 pages, consists of about 565 items, 
and is, without exception, the finest collection of the kind we have yet seen. 

An Assemblage of 19th and 2oth Century Literature, Modern First Editions, 
Private Press Books and Autograph letters completes a catalogue on which we 
heartily Sin a the famous Oxford house. 

* * * Ps 

From Cambridge (Messrs. Heffer) comes another fine catalogue ‘“ Mainly 
of roth and 2oth Century authors.” Yeats, Stephens, and other Irish writers 
are well represented in first editions, and, in many casés, by “association ” 
copies. Messrs. Heffer, however, have not, in all the wealth of their “moder ” 
possessions neglected the authors of an earlier day, and Smollett, Gray, Goldsmith 
and Stee are here in first and early editions, with, in some cases—those facsimiles 
of title-pages which are the delight of the poor collector. 


